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CHRONICLE. rather badly brought up children, as it is—was 


In Parliament. [| N the House of Lords, yesterday week, 
Lords. some Bills were sped on their way, 
and a conversation (at the instance of Lord Wemyss) 
took place on the possible consequences to the Revenue 
of Local Option. Lord KIMBERLEY, of course, declined 
to recognize any possible consequences. It is his 
principle, and that of his party, to do things, and “ see 
“‘ what will happen.” 
5 The Commons received the thanks of 
the Duke and Duchess of York for 
the recent message of congratulation, heard a 
further (but still extremely guarded) pronounce- 
ment by Sir EpwarD Grey on Siamese affairs, 
and listened to Mr. Hunter asking the PRIME 
Minister whether “somebody was not to be 
“ whopped” for Thursday’s scene. Mr. HuNTER, 
we should have thought, scarcely possesses the 
standing or consequence which would entitle him 
to ask such a question ; but it was understood that 
more important persons had been asking them- 
selves or others the same thing. The old advice 
to “sweep up the broken glass” is probably the 
wisest ; but if anybody is inquisitive as to causes 
they are not far to seek. (1) The encouragement 
given to the party of disorder, adopted as it has 
been by politicians of repute ; (2) the insufficient 
size and impolitic arrangement of the House ; (3) 
the general deterioration of tone which successive 
extensions of the franchise have naturally brought 
about; (4) the tenderness which Mr. GLADSTONE 
has shown (in the case of Mr. CONYBEARE) towards 
those who insult the SPEAKER; (5) the gag—this 
dist will sum them up pretty fairly and pretty 
exhaustively. Scotch education occupied the rest 
of the morning sitting and agricultural distress 
the evening. Mr. Lopss’s resolution of censure, 
nominally of regret, at the Government’s inaction 
was only defeated by twenty-four—161 to 137. 
Lords, be House of Lords did various business on 
Monday, not the least important turning on 
the question, very pertinently put and not very suffi- 
ciently answered, why Her MaJesty’s stokers and 
Marines are not taught to swim as well as her sailors. 
In the Commons, Sir Epwarp Grey 
gave little information about Siam ; 
but the House—like an assembly of children, and 


gratified with solemn reconciliations and forgive- 
nesses of injuries concerning the disturbance of 
the previous Thursday. After some preliminary 
fencing, Mr. Logan having, it seems, misunder- 
stood an arrangement which had been made, 
Mr. Hayes FIsHER (thereby, as Mr. GLADSTONE sub- 
sequently acknowledged, with equal good sense 
and generosity, gaining a great advantage) came 
forward instead of standing on punctilio, and 
apologized very frankly. He was followed with 
such grace as might be by Mr. Locan, and the 
leaders having spoken, the Speaker blessed his 
children, and the matter ended. Supply being 
then taken, the Education vote came up, and Mr. 
ACLAND moved a vote of over six millions, the 
greater part of which trifling sum, as everybody 
who speaks without cant and with knowledge is 
well aware, might just as well be taken out to sea 
in lighters and tipped to the fishes, for any good 
it will do. That, however, was not the point, 
everybody being agreed on this expenditure. 
Mr. AcLanp’s speech was a sufficiently distinct, 
and a distinctly insufficient, attempt to clear him- 
self of the charge—which, as it happened, Lord 
Sauispury formulated in the Upper House the 
samhe afternoon—that he “uses the powers of 
“the Education Act to gratify his antipathy to 
*‘ denominational education.” And Mr. ACLAND 
must alter his future and abolish his past before 
his speeches convince any one that this is not 
true. 
The Lords (whose Select Committee had 
earlier thrown out the betterment clause of 
the London County Council Bill) listened on Tuesday 
to the statement which Lord Rosesery and Sir Eowarp 
Grey, like Siamese twins, had to make to the two 
Houses in reference to the latest encroachments of 
France on an ally of England. It was intimated by 
Lord KIMBERLEY that an adjournment for a fortnight 
from next Tuesday would be taken in order to give the 
Commons time to send up the “ fatal machine.” 
The Lower House, besides hearing Sir 
EpwakD GREY and paying some atten- 
tion toa rather petty squabble about dinner-tables 
between the Irish members and Mr. CHAMBERLALN, 
turned to the Estimates, discussing the (Ord- 
nance Survey, harbours and lighthouses, and 
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education again. Mr. ACLAND once more pro- 
tested that Church schools and Board schools 
were regarded with absolute equality in his 
_ mind, and are treated with a mere view to 
efficiency. This is not quite ingenuous of Mr. 
AcLAND. The question is whether it is fair to 
lay commands with equal peremptoriness on in- 
stitutions which have but to dip at once into the 
bottomless purse of the patient ratepayer and on 
those which have to collect money slowly and 
painfully by voluntary subscription. 
It is almost enough as a miniature descrip- 
tion of the Siam debate which (nominally 
on the Foreign Office vote) took place on Wednesday 
to say that Mr. LABOUCHERE expressed his approval of 
Lord Rosezery’s policy. We could not ourselves for- 
mulate our objections to that policy more tersely than 
by saying that it has deserved Mr. LaBoucHERE’s 
approval. Sir Ricwarp TEMPLE, Mr. Curzon, and 
Mr. Ba.rour put the case against the ForREIGN SECRE- 
TARY with almost excessive mildness, and it may 
turn out that he has made a somewhat better bar- 
gain for England than appears from French speech 
and his own silence. The French account of the 
neutral zone, for instance, which declares that it 
is to be formed to the west of the Mekong—that 
is to say, that France is to have her full encroach- 
ment, and we are to give up our already acquired 
rights—may be false. But the facts remain that Lord 
Rosesery began by stipulating for the integrity and 
independence of Siam, and has allowed them to be 
violated ; that his limitations of the interests of Great 
Britain to commercial matters and a buffer State are 
insufficient and ignoble; and that he has helped to 
spread the idea that England is a rotten reed to lean 
on, and a partner in games who plays only for her own 
hand, and but timidly for that. A conversation on the 
Turkish-Armenian squabble followed. 
The sitting of the Lords, on Thursday, was 
chiefly remarkable for a picturesque deve- 
lopment and application of a well-known text by Lord 
SaisBurY, who suggested that certain Bills were seeds 
capable of growing into trees wherein the fowls of the 
air—and especially the vultwres—could take refuge. 
Commons, L2 the Commons the Vote on Account 
was agreed to, after a respectable and 
multifarious discussion of most things under 
heaven. 


Politics out of The Times did a useful piece of work on 

Parliament. Monday morning by printing the Home 
Rule Bill in its present condition, the parts which have 
been passed without discussion and those which have 
been discussed being distinguished by Roman and Italic 
type respectively. The sea of gagged clauses surround- 
ing the few islands of argued matter was very striking 
and agreeable. 

At a garden party at Leamington this day week the 
SPEAKER remarked on “the strain to which members of 
“the House of Commons are now subjected.” 

A long and cumbrous letter was published on 
Wednesday morning from Mr, GLADSTONE to Mr. Cowan 
of Beeslack, his Midlothian backer, on the subject of the 
retention of the Irish members. Mr. GLADSTONE’s con- 
clusion is that ‘500 or 600 men will not allow them- 
** selves to be dictated to by 80.” This is what they are 
doing at this very moment; and if they were not doing 
it, he would not be in power. 

On Thursday morning a letter was published from 
Mr. GRENFELL, the Gladstonian member for Hereford, 
intimating his intention to resign his seat, as he can- 
not follow Mr. GLADSTONE any further. It has been 
disingenuously sought to base this on Mr. GRENFELL’S 
well-known bimetallism; but, as a matter of fact, he 
rests his retirement on the admission of the Irish 


a placing the currency matter in second line 
only. 

Mr. Batrour delivered to a large audience at the 
Mansion House an address on what he frankly ad- 
mitted to be the “driest and dreariest” subject in 
existence—to wit, the currency. There are those who. 
say that it is not only as dry as a biscuit, and as dreary 
as the Sahara, but as slippery as an eel and as in- 
tangible as a sea serpent. But broomsticks and bi- 
metallism alike can be treated by men of courage and 
genius with success. Mr. Hayes FIsHER made a state- 
ment to his constituents and was heartily cheered. 


Foreign and It appeared on the morning of this day 
Colonial Affairs. week that the blockade of the Meinam 


was not going to begin till Monday, and there were 
also discrepancies in the news from Bangkok about the 
intentions of the Siamese. The Parisians had been 
pleasantly blagués by a certain Prince of CamBopta, 
Reports from Mashonaland were still uncomfortable. 
There had been a great fire in the Bercy district of 
Paris, and Germany had dealt her blow in the tariff 
war between herself and Russia by clapping 50 per 
cent. extra Customs duty on Russian imports. Sefior 
CASTELAR, an eloquent but unpractical politician, had 
bidden adieu to politics. 

On Saturday night it was known briefly, and on 
Monday morning in somewhat more detail, that the 
Siamese, under pressure of force majewre, had conceded 
the French demands unconditionally. The state of 
things thus created is very grave. For the brunt of 
resisting the extravagant claims of France to territory 
which is not Siam’s falls now, not on Siam, but on us ; 
and it is to be feared that Siamese resentment at our 
lack of support will assist the French in establishing a 
greater and greater influence over the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula. Immediate action is also necessary in the 
difficult country on the right bank of the North 
Mekong—a fact which, it is some slight relief to see, 
has been recognized in Burmah. Some authorities, 
though not all, declared that England had formally 
refused to accept the blockade before the acquiescence 
of Siam ; and the attitude of the French papers them- 
selves was somewhat divided between exultation and 
the fear of atrap. There were ramours—and denials— 
that Russia had threatened the Chinese in case they 
moved in the matter of the Upper Mekong; and 
altogether things were “strange and shaken.” The 
KuHeEDIVE returned from Constantinople to Alexandria 
on Sunday, and was well received. Accounts of the 
actual upshot of his visit still vary greatly. 


The news from and about Siam on Tuesday morn- 
ing was again vague and conflicting, Lord RosEBEry 
having once more declined positive explanations in the 
House. This, we may observe in passing, was possibly 
quite right ; but, if the party had been in Opposition 
which now is in power, the welkin would certainly 
have been rent with cries of undue secresy and wicked 
plotting. Unofficial news agreed that the French— 
presuming, in the true spirit of the successful bully— 
had demanded fresh guarantees, including the “ tem- 
“ porary” cession of the important port of Chantaboon, 
which gives access to the rice districts, while some 
even asserted that Admiral Humann had “ordered ” 
(O shades of Buake and mighty Netson!) H.M.S. 
Pallas out of his way. On the other hand, it was 
asserted, with equal positiveness, that M. DEVELLE and 
Lord DurreRin had signed a friendly protocol arrang- 
ing the whole matter. All that was certain was that 
the British force on the spot was grossly inadequate. 
News from Mashonaland was still dubious; there had 
been a Dervish raid on the Nubian frontier; and very 
unsatisfactory accounts were once more received on 
a matter in which the Foreign Office has been strangely 
passive—the Belgian encroachment on the Nile. 
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There had been somewhat severe fighting in Argen- 
tina; and in Turkey the Court of Appeal had reduced 
most of those sentences on seditious Armenians as to 
which such a fuss has been made. But five remained 
under sentence of death, which was subsequently 
carried out. 


All doubt in the Siamese matters was set at rest on 
Tuesday evening by statements in both Houses, and on 
Wednesday morning by newspaper reports. It ap- 
peared that Siam had unconditionally accepted the 
second as well as the first ultimatum, and that Lord 
Rosesery had not availed himself of the opportunity 
which this second ultimatum gave him. It was con- 
firmed that France and England had protocolled on 
the North Mekong question; but no details were 
given in England, and the French semi-official account 
announcing the agreement on a neutral zone spoke of 
“‘ reciprocal sacrifices.” What is there in the circum- 
stances to call for any sacrifice whatever on England’s 
part? It is to be hoped that the rottenness which 
sooner or later eats into all Gladstonian bones has not 
infected Lord RoseEnery also. 

On Thursday morning it wasstoutly reiterated, in spite 
of official denials, that Admiral HuMANN had ordered the 
Pallas out of the way at Bangkok, and that she had 
complied. The French press was singing the song of 
DeEsoraAdH, and small blame to it. M. p’HAavssoNVILLE 
had expressed a candid opinion (in which we have the 
honour to concur) that the recent policy of the Porg 
had “ chloroformed ” the Conservative party in France. 
Argentine fighting with sword and gun, and German- 
Russian fighting with tariff and pen, were both going 
on merrily. 

The chief items of a budget more varied than 
important yesterday morning were, that LopeNGuLA had 
returned an answer, “not warlike, but angry”; and 
that Admiral Humann had obliged one of his gunboat 
captains to apologize for insolence to the Pallas. This 
is very characteristic, for the Pallas could blow any 
gunboat out of water, and the captain doubtless well 
knew that this by itself made him safe. 


St. Paul's It will be heard with very general relief that 
School. the Charity Commissioners have withdrawn 
their mischievous plan of flooding St. Paul’s with Board 
School boys. The School is still to be mulcted, but its 
education is not to be spoilt as well ; the Board School 
infants having receptacles provided for them in the 
‘two new schools to be founded. 


TheLaw This day week two of the four men charged 

Courts. with the murder of a police-sergeant in 
Essex were convicted and sentenced to death. Miss 
HuGHEs obtained 350/. damages in her libel action 
against the Weekly Dispatch anent the “ Bangorian 
“controversy.” Mr. J. H. Witson, M.P., attributed 
his recent mishap to “a Tory judge who biassed the 
*‘ jury against him,” an explanation very flattering to 
‘the intelligence of the jury—and to that of Mr. J. H. 
‘Witson, M.P. The notorious Dr. Dawson BurNs was 
examined as to his connexion with the Lands Allotment 
Company on Wednesday. Dr. Burns’s views on this 
subject exhibit the well-known simplicity of genius 
and virtue at its very fullest. The duty of directors is 
“to assume that the management is honest.” But 
why the shareholders should not assume this for them- 
selves, and why they should pay directors to do the 
assuming for them, the great Apostle of Temperance 
said not. 


The Chesterfield Cup, the chief race on the 

ip. last day of the Goodwood meeting, was 
won by General Owen WILLIAMs’s Pensioner. There 
has been a great deal of racing this week, but nothing 
calls for notice save the Brighton Cup, which went on 
Wednesday to Colonel Norta’s Simonian, 


The British This Company held its annual meeting on 
— Monday, and resolved that the Government 
y+ should buy it up. Itis probable that some- 
thing will, and desirable that something should, be 
done for it ; but the plain truth remains that it has 
made a miserable mess of its affairs. 


The Coat A quarter of a million of colliers “‘ went out” 
Sirike. Jast Saturday, the avowed quarrel with their 
owners being that these latter do not combine to rob 
the public in order to pay the men. Very wild speeches 
have been made since, the wildest of all being attributed 
to Sir CuaRLEs DILKE, who has since, we are glad to see, 
been able to disclaim the most astonishing part of the 
charge. The strikers lost no time in acting up to their 
name, as usual, and there was violence to knobsticks on 
Tuesday at Dewsbury and elsewhere. On Thursday it 
was announced that the Flintshire men who have 
persisted in working are to be “compelled” to cease, 
For this, Mr. RiGMaAROLE, is a free country. 


Yachting, Le Cowes week opened on Monday with a 

race of extraordinary interest for the Royal 
London Yacht Club prizes, in which the five new big 
cutters, the Jverna, which was last year’s champion, and 
the dark American yacht Navahoe contended. There 
were croakers who foreboded that a repetition of the 
forty years ago disaster, when the America stole away 
from everything English, was coming ; but nothing of 
the sort happened, and, after an excellent race round 
the Warner and Calshot, the Britannia (with her 
owner and the German EMPEROR on board) won by 
more than a minute, the Valkyrie being twenty 
seconds ahead of the Navahoe. 

The racing for the QuEEN’s Cup next day was dis- 
appointing. Everybody would have been pleased if the 
German Emperor’s English boat Meteor had won the 
Cup out of hand; but, as it was, the Valkyrie won, and 
was disqualified on the technical ground of going the 
wrong side of a mark-boat, the Meteor thus receiving 
the prize. Meanwhile, the Navahoe was racing in 
Southampton Water for the prize given by the South 
Hants Club. She won it very well from the Satanita, 
but unluckily the Calluna, while she was gaining on 
the leaders, broke her bobstay, and had to give up. 

It seems that the mishap as to the Cup race had a 
bad effect on the start for the Emprror’s Challenge 
Shield on Wednesday. This, on the long course round 
the Wight and the Shambles, was contested only by 
the Britannia and the Satanita, and easily won by the 
former. The Lais won the Australian Cup for forties ; 
and, after a good fight, the Dragon beat the Deirdré 
for the squadron twenty prize. It is certainly a great 
pity that the Zinita did not “ come South.” 

The heavy weather of Thursday brought about a fine 
rough-and:tumble race for the Town Cup. The Meteor 
and Britannia did not start, both owners sailing on the 
Valkyrie (an excellent arrangement, considering what 
has been referred to) ; the Calluna collided with another 
yacht, and had to stop; and the Navahoe, either from 
being over- and over-clothed, or from the in- 
herent defects of the American model, was within an 
ace of going to the. bottom. Thus, at last, the 
Satanita’s length, strength, and steadiness got their 
day, and though the Valkyrie made a splendid fight 
with the bigger boat, the Satanita won. 


The cricket of the end of last week was 
Crickets rather chancy, being much affected by the 
state of the ground. Kent beat Sussex easily on 
Friday week, despite excellent play from MaRrLow and 
Mr. Brann; nor had Yorkshire any difficulty with 
Gloucestershire, though the latter just escaped an 
innings defeat. On the other hand, the Australians, 
after a-day-and-a-halr's cricket, which left them on 
Friday at midday nearly 200 behind Surrey on the 
first innings, scored heavily in their second, 
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. The conclusion of the match on Saturday was in- 
teresting, for the Australians worked up their second 
innings to 308, and though Surrey had but 115 to get, 
they found but two wickets to spare in getting it. The 
Government and Opposition match at Lord’s was won 
by the latter as overwhelmingly as if the weapons had 
been argument and the ground Home Rule. Having, 
by the hands of Mr. H. W. Forster, Lord Curzon, 
and Lord CHELSEA, more than doubled the Government 
score of 104, they closured themselves, and let in the 
Ministerialists, who, however, only made 41 before 
time, and Jost by 159 on the first innings. Derby- 
shire beat Hampshire, after a match of heavy scoring. 

The county matches of the earlier part of the week 
were finished early, and did not present anything of 
great interest. BricGs made 112 for Lancashire, who 
beat Surrey by nine wickets; Mr. Dixon 103 for 
Notts, who were victorious over Gloucestershire by an 
innings and 130; and, though Yorkshire had a very 
hollow win from Kent, GEorGE HEaRNE’s double not 
out for the beaten county was admired. The Austra- 
lians employed the shining or showery hours in piling 
up the enormous score of 805 against a very scratch 
team of Past and Present Oxford and Cambridge men. 
This score would have been more remarkable if there 
had been any one who could bowl except Mr. BERKELEY, 
and if Mr. BERKELEY had in any way “ come off.” 

The Australians ran up their score further to 843 on 
Wednesday, and the subsequent batting of their 
opponents was what is familiarly called “ foozling.” 
The play in the first day of the Rugby and Marlborough 
match was fairly level, except that the Marlborough 
wicket-keeping was not up to date, and enriched the 
Rugby score with no less than thirty byes. Marl- 
borough, however, made this up next day, and more; 
and the match was drawn somewhat in their favour. 


Lord Roperts received the freedom of 

Glasgow yesterday week, and took occasion 
for a well-deserved eulogy on the Scotchmen who have 
served with and under him.——Sir R. Brpputpn has 
been appointed Governor of Gibraltar.——A great 
gathering this day week at Harpenden saw the dedi- 
cation of a granite memorial to commemorate the 
jubilee of Sir J. B. Lawes’s agricultural experiments at 
Rothamsted. A Health Conference has been going 
on at Edinburgh.——The British Medical Association 
met at Newcastle on Tuesday, and the Institute of 
Mechanical Engineers at Middlesbrough. The Welsh 
National Eisteddfod also opened at Pontypridd. 
Many schools have held their speeches or similar func- 
tions during the week, the chief being Westminster 
and Marlborough.——The Victoria fund, though 
nominally closed, continues to swell, and the British 
journalist observes that it is ‘“ quite a Frankenstein.” 


Archdeacon Boyp, who died last week, had 
aa distinguished himself doubly by sixty years’ 
work as a country clergyman, in the same sequestered 
living of Arncliffe in Craven, and by energetic promo- 
tion of ecclesiastical organization in his native town of 
Newcastle. The death of Mr. WaLTER Waite took 
ce a fortnight ago, but was not generally reported. 

. WHITE, who was over eighty at the time of his 
death, was for nearly half a century in the Secretary’s 
Department of the Royal Society. But his title to 
remembrance was the composition (principally in the 
fifties and sixties) of a series of charming records of 
pedestrian tours in different parts of England—records 
agreeable in themselves, and valuable as having set 
probably thousands, certainly hundreds, of readers to 
explore their own country in “the best and most 
“ orguilous manner ”—that is to say, on foot and with 
knapsack, omnia sua secum portantes. M. Mario 
Ucnarp had in the course of his threescore years 
yed many parts in literature and out of it; nor had 

e failed to display a certain talent in more than one 


of them. But Mon Oncle Barbassou, his most 
popular book, was but coarse work ; and his squabble 
about plagiarism with M. Sarpou did not show much. 
judgment. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN SIAM 


HE progress of the Siamese question leaves no 
doubt that the “moderation” of the French 
Republic is the certainly not less vicious progeny of 
the generosity of his Majesty King Lewis XIV. For 


the weak Power which has to supply an occasion for 


the display of these fine qualities, the difference be- 
tween their workings is insignificant. The end is 
always that the strong Power takes what it wants, and 
makes any delay in granting its first demands an ex- 
cuse for increasing them. In this case the increase 
has been rather peculiarly rapid. A few weeks ago 
the terms of the French were the withdrawal of the 
Siamese posts from the east bank of the Mekong, and 


the payment of an indemnity to be secured on the 


revenues drawn from the fisheries on the Cambodian 
Lake. The Siamese Government, under pressure of 
the threat of blockade, surrendered, but presented 
a modest request that France would condescend to 
define those Annamite and Cambodian rights in 
whose name it was insisting on these concessions of 
territory. This the French Government chose to 
describe as a refusal to accept the ultimatum, and 
as an insult to that dreadfully touchy and thin- 
skinned abstraction, the dignity of France. Threats 
and hostile measures were freely used. The Siamese 
yielded wholly. Then, “desirous of giving a fresh 
“proof of the sentiments of moderation which have 
“ constantly inspired it, the French Government will 
“be content,” said that eminently moderate man, M. 
DEVELLE, with—substantially doubling its demands. 
Its moderation has a close family likeness to the 
humanity of Judge JErrreys, as illustrated by the 
“ easy easy punishment” of that “ impudent rogue,” 
Lopowick MuGGLeton. ‘“Impudent rogue!” roars 
France to Siam, “ you shall have moderate moderate 
“terms. For daring to ask me how much I want, I 
“ will only insist that you shall keep no soldiers within 
“ sixteen miles of the Mekong, or in the provinces of 
“ Battambong and Angkor, in which I shall collect 
“the taxes. You shall have no armed boats on the 
“ river or the Cambodian Lake. You shall hand over 
“to me—such is my extraordinary moderation—the 
“ port of Chantaboon, and allow me to establish Consuls 
“at Korat and Van. When you have paid your in- 
“ demnity, perhaps you shall get Chantaboon back 
“again; but take care how you try my moderation 
* too far.” 

A glance at French maps will do more than pages of 
comment to explain the real meaning, and almost in- 
evitable consequences, which these further demands 
may have for Siam. They divide the great district, 
bounded, roughly speaking, by the 102nd degree of 
longitude on the west, the Mekong on the north and 
east, and the frontier of Cambodia on the south, into 
two regions. The north and east are described as be- 
longing to Laos tribes, partly tributary to Siam, and 
partly to Annam, the south and west as forming the 
ancient kingdom of Cambodia. It is true that these 
maps represent the views of the forward colonial party. 
But these are the very men who are egging on the 
French Government. We may, then, attach some 
importance to the fact that they profess to confine 
Siam proper to the valley of the Meinam. According 
to their interpretation of the term, the integrity and in- 
dependence of Siam would be fully respected if France, 
being provoked by some fresh outrage on her ticklish 
dignity, were to take as much of the Laos country as 
she pleases to consider tributary to Annam, and the 
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whole of ancient Cambodia. It is true that Battambong 
and Angkor are allowed to belong to Siam, and in view 
of the treaty of 1867 the contrary could hardly be main- 
tained ; but M. pz LaNessaN has always argued that 
this arrangement was absurd, and ought not to be ob- 
served. If Battambong and Angkor are to be reunited 
to Cambodia (and we should be sorry to guarantee that 
they will not be), it follows that Chantaboon, which is 
their natural outlet to the sea, must go with them. 
The one thing implies the other with so logical a 
people as the French. Their papers greatly approve of 
the stipulation that no Siamese posts are to be allowed 
on the frontier, and no armed boats on the Mekong or 
the Lake, because, say they, difficulties would probably 
arise, and it is very much to be desired that they may 
be avoided. The entire removal of any risk of diffi- 
culties by the occupation of both banks of the Mekong, 
the Lake and Lake provinces, and Chantaboon, would 
be an even more efficacious measure. Indeed, it is the 
next proof of French moderation we expect to hear of, 
so soon as one of those frontier disturbances occurs 
which are inevitable if Siam is to be at once made re- 
sponsible for keeping order, and forbidden to exert 
authority. 


The action of France has brought both Siam and 
England face to face with a very serious prospect. For 
Siam the question is how soon it is to become entirely 
dependent on one or the other of the great European 
Powers between which it stands. It would argue 
amazing blindness on our part not to see how possible 
it is that Siam may settle that question suddenly little 
to our taste. Between one great Power which does not 
menace it, but will also give it no support, and another 
who does menace, it may very well submit in the 
usual Oriental way to the neighbour from whom it has 
much to fear, There need be no technical breach of 
the independence ofSiam. A treaty as between equals 
would give France the substance of all it need want 
and make it master at Bangkok. Nor could we reason- 
ably complain of the King of Sram if he preferred 
to make the best terms he could at once, while he 
has the means to make a bargain, rather than allow 
himself to be eaten in slices, as he infallibly will 
be unless he receives English support. For us 
the case is this—that we have now to deal on our 
Fastern frontier in India with the same kind of diffi- 
culty as besets us on the North-West. A possible 
enemy is steadily nearing us in both cases. No doubt 
there is a material difference. We cannot cut the 
communications of the Russians—we have, at least, 
no ground for relying on our power to do so—whereas 
in any decently managed war with France, it ought 
to be easy to sweep their posts, from Tonquin to 
Cochin China. On the other hand, the Pamir is hard 
to cross, and Afghanistan is a rugged country, in- 
habited by a warlike people. Siam is easily acces- 
sible, and its people are among the very weakest and 
most timid of the human race. Mere proximity to 
a French post is in itself a nuisance. It is impossible 
to get on quietly with the French except just when 
somebody has soundly beaten them, At other times 
their vanity, their restlessness, their mania for assert- 
ing themselves, and love of domineering make any 
real friendship impossible. If we and they come too 
close in Asia, if there remain any unsettled questions 
between us which may be made an excuse for 
asserting the dignity of France, we shall have 
one unending series of disputes and semi-quarrels. 
The extreme probability that the late explosion of 
vigour in the East is an electioneering move on the 
part of the French Ministry does not diminish the 
gravity of the prospect. We have some experience in 
our dealings with the other great Republic which ought 
to be a warning. At every Presidential election the 
fishery dispute is brought up again as the readiest ex- 


cuse for that insolence to England which conciliates 
the Irish vote. It is not a pleasant prospect that the 
French Republic is to be supplied with an equally 
convenient excuse for gaining diplomatic victories over 
this country. 

Unhappily, there is only too much probability that 
this is precisely what we have to look forward to. Lord 
RosEBERY cannot complain that he has been unfairly 
treated by the Opposition and the papers which speak 
for it. On the contrary, he has been treated with a: 
confidence justified by his management of the Uganda 
and Egyptian questions. We have, therefore, all the 
better right to complain of the weakness which has- 
been shown in Siam. There is a great difference 
between advising Siam to snbmit to the first ultimatum. 
and standing aside while France goes on adding to its 
demands at the late rate. The first course was justi-- 
fied by the very natural desire to avoid a quarrel 
with a powerful neighbour in Europe, and it did not 
entail any surrender of our interests. The second 
seems to us the worst of all possible ways of avoiding 
a quarrel with France, and to entail the surrender of 
much for which it would have been well worth our 
while to fight. Lord Rosesery’s words in the House 
of Lords and Sir E. Grey’s speech on Wednesday in 
the Commons leave the impression that we have 
elected to be content with a “ buffer” north of Luang. 
Prabang, and have substantially given France to under- 
stand that she may do what she pleases on the east 
and south of Siam, as long as she does not threaten. 
the independence of that country totidem verbis. To 
Siam we apparently say that she has no support to ex- 
pect from us. No course better calculated to encourage. 
French aggression, and drive Siam to absolute sub- 
mission, could be imagined. If we do not mean to 
accept this and its consequences, it is a pity Lord 
RoseserY did not speak sooner ; for the later the Foreign. 
Office does speak, the less likely is it to be listened 
to peacefully. Ifa quarrel is sought, there is no better 
way of breeding it than to allow an adversary to. 
advance to a point from which we must ask him to 
retire, and from which he cannot retreat without dis- 
credit. 


ESOTERIC BOSH. 


MONG subjects not worthy to engage the atten- 
tion even of a congenital idiot we might reckon 
Mme. Buavatsky and Esoteric Buddhism, Mr. Max, 
MULLER, however, deemed them deserving of his regard, 
and lately wrote an essay about Mme. BLAvVATsky in: 
the Nineteenth Century. He treated the lady much, 
more gently than her recent Russian biographer does. 
Queen ELIzaBETH was not more secure from scandal 
than Mme. Buavatsky in the hands of Mr. Max 
Miter. But her twopenny miracles he did not 
admire; he did not approve of her scholarship when. 
she wrote “ Agathodemon ” and “ Kakothodemon,” and 
he disbelieved that there was any “ esoteric ” Buddhism. 
The known Buddhistic writings are not “ esoteric,” 
any more than the Platonic dialogues. To all this 
Mr. Sinnetr replied at considerable length. It is 
a fact, as he says, that Buddhists do believe in magic 
and miracles, their books are full of allusions to it, and 
Mr. Max MiLvex in his recent Gifford Lectures allows 
that fakirs can do some odd things. Replying now 
to Mr. Sinnert, Mr. Max MULLER does not enter on 
the topic of how much fakirs can do or how much he’ 
can swallow. But in the parts of the argument which 
he does touch on he vanquishes Mr. Sinnetr. That 
evangelist of Esoteric Bosh says, ‘“ Whether I obtained” 
“ Esoteric Buddhism from a Mahatma on the other’ 
“side of the Himalayas or from my own head is 
“of no consequence.” Is it not? It is of alt 


the consequence in the world. The bosh is bosh, 
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however Mr. SinNETT came by it—so far we quite 
agree with him. Read a lot of the Sacred Books 

the East, also of the Origin of Species. Then eat 
cold pork, and combine your information in an 
awful nightmare. That nightmare will be Esoteric 
Buddhism. But if there are Mahatmas beyond the 
Himalayas, and if they actually believe in this 
esoteric drivel, that is interesting to geographers, 
ethnologists, and the general public. On the other 
hand, if Mr. Smynett scored the stuff off his own 
bat, “from his own head,” the interest is gone 
—except the humane interest which makes us hope 
that he will presently feel better. 


In other language Mr. Max MiLLER comes to 
imilar conclusions. Esoteric Buddhism is either a 
message from Mahatmas or a doctrine evolved by 
Theosophists from their own cerebral capital. In either 
case it is worthless ; but, as they allege that it is a 
message, it is important for them to be able to demon- 
strate that there are Mahatmas who teach the stuff. As 
to “Kakothodemon,” Mr. SinnetT says that Mme. 
Buavatsky did not know Greek, which we readily 
believe, and that her huge farrago of a book was 
written by forces which used her hand—was written 
*‘ automatically.” Otherwise, there could be no Greek 
in the book. There is another hypothesis—namely, 
that some one “devilled” the lady’s literary work, 
and did not devil it well. For example, he made 
Lucretius write elegiacs!} This proves either (1) 
that Mme. Biavatsky penned ignorant nonsense ; 
or (2) that her hack or “devil” was making fun 
of her ; or (3) that if her Mahatmas wrote the passage, 
far from being singularly wise, they are singularly 
silly. We prefer the second hypothesis; but any 
one of them disposes of Mme. Buavatsky. Mr. 
Sinnett’s funniest argument is about the death of 
Buppua. We know the legend; but Mr. Stnvert, 
being instructed, knows better. Did not Visunu, 
as a Boar, fish up the earth from the waters? 
The story appears in literature, in the Vishnu 
Purana, after Buppna, but of course may be older ; 
similar tales occur in North America and elsewhere. 
Well, the legend is really, as Mr. Max MULLER puts 
it for Mr. SinneTT, “esoteric knowledge prepared for 
“popular use.” This is the esoteric explanation. 
Instead of saying “ Buppua failed to vulgarize his 
“doctrine,” the sages said “ Buppna died of gorging 
“cold pork.” But obviously BuppHa in this case did 
not eat the pork, but cooked it. However, we wish 
that every one who popularizes science may perish like 
Buppna. His own efforts to make Buddhism popular 
do not seem to disagree with Mr, Sryverr. 


AFTER THE FRAY. 


HE finale of the very discreditable business of last 
Thursday week, which took place on Monday 
night, was perhaps, on the whole, as satisfactory as 
could have been reasonably hoped. Mr. T. P. O'Connor, 
the real original culprit, as far as any one man can so 
be called, had been put in his white sheet on the night 
itself; and it was agreed, perhaps wisely enough, that, 
on the apology of the two offenders next in chrono- 
logical order, Mr. LoGan and Mr. Hayes Fisuer, there 
should be a finis litiwm. Mr. LoGan was an unskilful 
apologist, and kept not time, which gave Mr. FisHER a 
= advantage. But the apology of each to the 
ouse, as well as to his immediate opponent, was suffi- 
cient and, as far as such things can be, creditable. It 
would neither have been fair nor wise to attempt to 
“have up” the various participators in the singular 
brawl which for a minute or two made the House of 
Commons exactly to resemble a very low pothouse 
where there is a very inefficient chucker-out. As for 


the speeches which followed, we shall have some- 
thing to say presently as to Mr. McCartuy’s. Mr. 
GLADSTONE’S was, on the whole, in very good taste, 
though, perhaps, if the House had not been wisely 
determined to make an end, his challenge to Mr. 
FisHER (or more probably Mr. T. W. RussELL) to 
say how he was responsible might have been rather 
damagingly taken up. Mr. BaLrour had an opportu- 
nity of exhibiting that almost romantic respect for the | 
House of Commons which is a curious and pleasing 
feature of his character, and which made him more 
eloquent than the Premier in his denunciation of the 
misdemeanour committed. Sir Henry JAMEs, while 
fully observing his own warning against making poli- 
tical capital, spoke some home truths to the Nationalist 
party. And as for the SreaKER, his conduct was, as it 
had been throughout the affair, absolutely admirable. 
But, as the witty Frenchman observed when some one 
thanked Providence, “‘ La Providence! est-ce que tu 
“ crois qu’elle est faite pour réparer vos sottises?” And 
it is really rather hard on the SPEAKER that his con- 
summate dignity and judgment should be spent in 
trying to make the inhabitants of a bear-garden like 
the present House of Commons behave like tolerably 
good bears. 

It was almost inevitable that some nonsense should 
be talked on such an occasion, and it has not failed to 
be talked, especially by Gladstonian commentators. 
No critic can go further than we do in condemnation 
of the scene of Thursday week. From first to last 
those who took part in it had, and will to their dying 
day have, the best reason for being ashamed of them- 
selves. It was, we believe, absolutely unparalleled ; 
for, in the precedent which has been unearthed, though 
members very nearly drew swords on each other, there 
was not, so far as we remember, any actual promis- 
cuous fisticuffs. But it is necessary to look matters 
in the face, and it is not quite looking matters in 
the face to talk about an “ assembly of gentlemen.” 
In the first place, the House of Commons is not 
now, in anything but the most absurdly conven- 
tional sense, an assembly of gentlemen. Even when 
it was there were some ugly scenes, perhaps the ugliest 
taking place at the very Augustan period of Parlia- 
mentary history, when Pirt’s enemies plotted to mob 
and jeer him at the moment of their triumph over 
Dunpas, and a phalanx of the younger Tories had to 
be formed to keep the brutes off. The composition of 
the House is now different, and the introduction of the 
gag has brought in a trial of temper to which our fore- 
fathers were never subjected, and which we rather doubt 
whether they would have stood. It must be remem- 
bered, moreover, that in such affairs all depends upon 
the conduct of the person who is in charge, and there 
is not a single authority that does not pronounce the 
conduct of the present Chairman of Committees to 
have been utterly unequal to a very difficult occasion. 


But there is more than this to be said; and this 
brings us back to Mr. McCartuy. The warmest friends 
of the member for Longford admit that he is a little 
ineffective, and his worst enemies (if he has any) that 
he is utterly inoffensive. But inoffensiveness and in- 
effectiveness combined are not always enough to keep 
a man right, and Mr. McCarrHy unquestionably made 
a huge blunder in demanding, as he did, a sort 
of certificate of blamelessness for his party. Mr. 
McCartay says that newspaper after newspaper called 
it “an Irish row.” If they did, all we can say is that, 
after reading a vast number of depositions from depo- 
nents of all colours in politics, we can pronounce the 
newspapers to be thoroughly justified. It was an 
Irish Nationalist, Mr. T. P. O'Connor, who started the 
affair by the “Jupas” cry; and the Freeman’s Journal 
itself, by its correspondent writing from the spot on 
the very night, gave the history of the actual scrim- 
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mage thus :—“ The Irish members below the gangway,” 
witnessing the altercation between Mr. LoGaN and 
Mr. FisHER, ‘rose to go to Mr. Logan’s aid. As they 
“ got into the gangway the Tories also rose, &c.” 
But there is much more than this. It is admitted 
that the refusal of the Nationalists to cross from the 
Opposition side, and their consequent immixture with 
the Tories, was a chief cause of the riot. And the 
casual outsider has no idea how, since the beginning 
of this Session, the Nationalist party has demeaned 
itself towards the Unionist speakers. The Unionists 
have often had to speak under one unceasing bestial 
howl from the Irish benches beside them, while 
the silence of the Nationalists in argument has 
been notoriously compensated by their loquacity in 
sotto voce jeers and insults of every description. No 
doubt such things are beneath the notice of a wise 
man of the Stoics. But the average member of Par- 
liament is not a wise man of the Stoics, and when he is 
baited he will sometimes gore. It is a pity, and some- 
thing more than a pity ; but such is the fact, and it is 
very much better to recognize facts and try to cure 
them. The most practical thing to do would be to 
force the Irish Nationalists to abandon their insolent 
and dangerous habit of thrusting themselves where 
they are not wanted. But there is no doubt that— 
since the improvement of the quality of the average 
member is in the present conditions of the suffrage 
very improbable—the chief remedy is to be found in 
selecting really capable Speakers and Chairmen, in- 
creasing, if it be necessary, their powers, and support- 
ing them unflinchingly in the exercise thereof. It is 
no use talking about golden ages when you live in iron 
ones ; and the only way is to let steel meet iron. The 
comparative impunity with which Mr. ConyBEARE was 
allowed to insult the Speaker, the absolute impunity 
accorded to the insults heaped by Irish members on 
the Chairman and the Clerks at the Table, were sure to 
lead, and did lead, to worse things still. 


THE EDUCATION VOTE. 


BS eee eg but the most resolute impartiality will 
enable a sensible critic of the annual Education 
Budget to deal fairly with a head of expenditure 
against which the fatuous jubilation of Radicals raises 
so natural a prejudice. When superstition reaches 
such a pitch of imbecility as to make men rejoice in 
the mere growth of a yearly charge, apart altogether 
from any consideration of the value of the return 
from the money, it requires an effort to preserve the 
patience necessary for an unbiassed inquiry into that 
neglected question. Mr. ACLAND has just asked the 
House of Commons for a vote of nearly four millions to 
complete the sum of 6,200,000/. for public elementary 
education in England and Wales; and upon this one 
sapient Radical commentator, after recording with 
pride that it is the “highest request yet made by his 
“department” for this purpose, goes on to remark 
that, “when we think of the sinking of a million 
“sterling the other day off the coast of Syria, we 
“may well conclude that six millions is a small sum, 
“after all, to expend on the very highest objects of 
“national life.” If we might “well conclude,” from 
our having just sent a million of money to the bottom 
of the Mediterranean, that no part of the six millions 
has been sunk in an equally unproductive fashion, 
the reference would be more encouraging than it 
is. Unfortunately, however, it suggests no inference 
of the kind; and the fact of our annually mounting 
educational expenditure remains, therefore, unbalanced 
by any assurance that the moral and intellectual 
gains of the community are increasing in a like 


ratio. At present we can affirm little or nothing 
with any confidence as to the results of the three and 
twenty years’ operation of our modern system of 
elementary education, save that it has enormously 
swollen the vast and dolorous army of starving clerks 
by yearly accessions of young men and maidens who 
have learnt just enough to despise manual labour and 
domestic service, and that it has enabled certain enter- 
prising newspaper projectors to make large fortunes by 
ministering to that idle appetite for desultory reading 
among the newly “educated” which they confound 
with a desire for the improvement of their minds. 


Mr. AcLAND, however, who was, we have no doubt 
justly, described by his predecessor in office as 
“ having his heart in his work,” is naturally troubled 
with no misgivings as to its value; and for the 
moment, at any rate, it is no business of ours to 
suggest them. We may, indeed, provisionally concede. 
to him all the grounds of his congratulations upon the 
development of our educational curriculum in more 
rational and practical directions. We may even echo 
his note of satisfaction at the thought that 22,000 
more girls are learning cookery this year as compared 
with last, though at the same time sharing the mild 
wonder of the British householder that so few of 
them come his way. In a word, we may take it for 
the purposes of this occasion as admitted that the 
6,200,0001. will, so far as the scholars are concerned, 
be excellently laid out, and may confine ourselves to 
the question whether the administration of the Educa- 
tion Department under Mr, ACLANp’s rule has been 
equally satisfactory as regards the schools themselves 
and their managers. On this point we are not pre- 
pared to be so liberal in our concessions to the conten- 
tion of the Vice-President of the Council. Nearly 
every speaker on the Opposition side, the other night 
in the House of Commons, contributed his testimony 
to the fact which Lord SaLispury was simultaneously 
bringing under the notice of the Lords. There is, in- 
deed, no denying the prevalence of the belief among 
the managers of voluntary schools that Mr. ACLAND’s 
policy at the Education Department has been directly 
aimed at their suppression; and we cannot say that 
the smooth generalities of the Vice-President did 
much to correct the impression. It is easy enough 
for any Education Minister to shelter himself behind 
the letter of the law, to protest that it is his first duty to 
insist on the fulfilment of all the statutory requirements 
with respect to cubic space, sanitation, and so forth, and 
to express polite official regret if the effects of this 
insistence should happen to press more hardly on 
voluntary than on Board schools. Every one knows, 
however, that the Department is invested with a wide 
discretion in fixing the time and terms within and on 
which these statutory requirements may be fulfilled, 
and it is perfectly possible for its officials either 
to proceed in a reasonably indulgent spirit, or, as 
Lord Sa.ispury put it, “ to come down suddenly and 
“make demands which it is physically impossible to 
“ carry out within the time allowed.” That Mr, AcLanp 
is wholly guiltless of this strictly regular and decorous 
form of official oppression, it is not easy to believe, nor, 
it must, we fear, be added, is it easy to bestow our pity 
upon him if he has been unjustly suspected of it. 
After all, he has only to thank those “ advanced educa- 
“ tionists ” of the Radical party who abounded a couple 
of years ago in truculent boasts of their resolve to 
complete Vet they called the unfinished work of the 
Conservative party in the matter of free education, by 
so administering the Act of 1891 as to effect the more 
or less speedy extinction of the voluntary schools. 
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“ON THE JOURNALS OF THE HOUSE.” 


M* GLADSTONE moved, on Tuesday, that the 
exemplary sentiment which the SPEAKER had 
expressed the day before with respect to the affray 
of the 27th of July should be recorded on the Journals 
-of the House. It is well that they should be recorded 
also in other journals of more immediate and general 
currency; and we, therefore, give their substance 
here. After a reference to the wise discretion and 
judgment exercised by the Prime MinistER—which, 
we assume, will be included in the record on the 
_Journals—to the outraged feeling of the House, 
-and to the general indignation which ran through 
the country, the SreaKeR went on:—“JI have only 
“to add”—which means, “The one thing I have 
*** got to say is”—“ that I believe the great security 
~** against the repetition of such scenes as took place 
“is for us, not only collectively to feel that we are the 
“* House of Commons, but to feel individually that we 
“‘are each one the guardian of its honour and its 
“‘ dignity, and that we do resent, as I am sure we 
*“ shall resent, every infringement of the better tradi- 
“ tions of the House as a personal injury and affront.” 
‘The SPEAKER added the hope that the matter would be 
allowed to rest, not only within the walls of the 
‘House, but without. Mr. GLapsToNne’s motion—that 
the SpeakER’s remarks should be recorded on the 
Journals of the House—is an odd way of giving effect 
“to his suggestion that the thing should be forgotten. 

It is, as we elsewhere show, vain to represent the 

occurrences of the 27th of July as a casual outbreak. 
“They were the sign of a deterioration which has long 
been going on. The sentiment which the SPEAKER 
appealed to, that “ we”—members of Parliament— 

'“fare collectively the House of Commons” is dis- 
@ppearing. The House of Commons has almost ceased 
to be the House of Commons; it is becoming a 
‘medley of hostile groups shut up in the same 
Chamber. The corporate spirit is so enfeebled 
that it cannot resist the impulses of faction. The 
beginning of this deterioration dates from the time 
vwhen the Irish party organized itself in order to 

make Parliamentary government impossible. Mr. 
McCartay’s ridiculous appeal for an acquittal of his 

“friends from all blame for the violence of the 27th of 
July leaves, among much else, out of account the fact 

» that they sowed the seed of which the fruit was then 
.reaped. They have been imitated by the sectaries of 
Scotch, Welsh, and English politics, until that collec- 
tive and corporate feeling of the House of Commons 
which the SPEAKER, more in despair than in hope, strives 

te rekindle, has become almost extinct. When he 
called upon members with one mind to resent every 
anfringement of the better traditions of the House as 

.# personal injury and affront, his own reflections must 
Jhave gone beyond the incidents of the day of which 
-he spoke. His complimentary references to the PRIME 
-MIMISTER must have veiled a secret irony. Mr. GLap- 
“STONE is himself the arch-violator of the better tradi- 
tions of the House of Commons ; and, considering what 
+his conduct has been, his motion to put the SPEAKER’s 
words on record on the Journals of the House is auda- 
cious in itseffrontery. Verbal homage to sound principles 
seems with Mr. GLapsToNE to give an indemnity for 
Alisregard of them in practice. Free and full delibera- 
tion before legislation is the very life of the House of 
Commons, and in striking at that Mr. GuapsTonE is 
striking at the very first principle of Parliamentary 

_ government. 

Here another question arises: how far are the 
presiding officers of the House of Commons justified in 
ecoi:.ing the instruments of the suppression of that 
freedcm of debate which is the very air it breathes ? 
“Of course, they must give effect to the resolutions of 
the House, so long as they retain their offices ; but 


they are not bound to retain their offices if by doing 
so they set aside the purpose for which those offices 
exist. If Mr. Courtney had been chosen Chairman of 
Committees would he have consented to become a sort 
of Pariiamentary Monsieur de Londres, and have used 
the guillotine as Mr. MELLoR has done? We cannot 
guess ; but we can conceive a man of honour in- 
dignantly throwing up his office, and so compelling 
the Government to work towards its base ends bya 
self-proclaimed creature and tool of its own. What 
may take place on the Report and on the third reading 
of the Home Rule Bill is not yet apparent. But pos- 
sibly the SpeaKER may before long have seriously to 
consider how he can reconcile his regard for the better 
traditions and the morally inalienable rights of the 
House of Commons with becoming the instrument of 
a dictatorial Minister and a factious majority. He is 
the servant of the House ; but when the service becomes 
ignominious and dishonourable bondage, he can release 
himself from it, and serve it and the country the better 
by doing so. Such action on his part would probably 
defeat a conspiracy dangerous to Parliamentary govern- 
ment. A successor would be found, but a successor 
branded with the stigma of servitude. 


ANOTHER LINE TO BEESLACK. 


* H®« is going to say something to Mr. Cowan of 

“ Beeslack. He will be right.” “He has said 
“ something to Mr. Cowan of Beeslack. He is right.” 
It is in words thus slightly adapted from the formula 
of the courtiers of Zapig that Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
obsequious satellites are wont to anticipate or welcome 
any of their leader’s now rapidly multiplying communi- 
cations to the Chairman of his Midlothian Committee ; 
and anything like even the mildest criticism of his last 
letter to this much-instructed correspondent of his was, 


therefore, not to be expected from them. Among “4 


themselves, however, in hushed tones, and with the 
profane crowd shut out, they are, we dare say, reverently 
wondering what on earth the illustrious statesman is 
driving at. The fact that he has deliberately violated 
another, and one of the most solemn, of those pledges 
to the country on the faith of which he was put in a 
position to renew his attempt to repeal the Union, is 
surely (his followers may argue) not so uncommon 
an incident in his recent career that he must needs 
go about to “explain” it to his constituents. And 
as to this specific betrayal, this particular act of 
treachery, it belongs, if ever any did, to the cate- 
gory of those things of which “ the least said the 
“ soonest mended.” It does not lend itself readily 
to explanation, being, indeed, one of those brutally 
obtrusive facts which find their way to the interior 
of people’s heads by violent impact on their ex- 
terior surface, and through the medium of that 
portion of the nervous system by which the human 
brain attains cognizance of the properties of solidity 
and extension in a brick wall. Now you do not, 
if you are wise, go about to “explain away” 
brick walls, least of all to those whose skulls are 
aching from recent contact with the same; and 
why, therefore, the pious, but puzzled, Gladstonian 
may be asking himself, should Mr. GLADSTONE attempt 
to persuade his constituents of Midlothian, and through 
them the electorate of Great Britain, that the impene- 
trable barrier which he has set up between them and 
the only object they ever cared or hoped to gain by 
the concession of Home Rule to Ireland is really a 
harmless, if not a positively ornamental, addition 
to the landscape? When you have just played your 
country a trick of that kind, it is so much easier and 
safer to say nothing about it. 

Those, however, who thus reason have forgotten the 


| 
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mental and moral condition which Mr. GLapsToNE has 
at last reached. They have forgotten the fact, from 
which Unionists now reap the whole advantage, of his 
having arrived at that stage in the career of the 
sophist when he comes to believe that words are the 
only realities, and that there is in the world of things 
no act so flagrantly criminal, no consequence of an 
act so plainly disastrous, but that the iniquity of the 
one, and the mischief of the other, may be extenu- 
ated by talking about them. The experienced Glad- 
stonian might, indeed, have expected that the very 
enormity of their leader’s last feat of treacherous 
tergiversation would fire him with the ambition to 
defend it. The acuter phases of Mr. GLApsTONE’s moral 
malady supply his scientific enthusiasm as a casuist 
with the same sort of stimulus that the physician 
derives from an “interesting case.” Either spectacle 
may prove intolerable to the lay observer, as we see 
that the political one has proved to Mr. W. H. 
GRENFELL ; but its abnormal repulsiveness is often the 
very measure of its attraction for the expert. Mr. 
GLADSTONE had not the benefit of reading Mr. 
GRENFELL’s letter to his Hereford constituents before 
writing his own letter to the Chairman of his Mid- 
lothian Committee; but there can be little doubt as 
to the kind of effect which it would have produced upon 
him if he had. “I cannot,” wrote the member for 
Hereford, “ support the policy of Home Rule. I know 
“ of many arguments which may be urged in favour of 
“the Irish people having a more direct control over 
“ their own affairs; but 1 know of none in favour of 
“their representatives governing Great Britain with 
“‘ no responsibility to the people of Great Britain.” It 
is possible that, even apart from any personal interest 
in the particular question, the mere confession—the 
humiliating confession of a fellow-creature that any- 
where in the world there exists anything which he 
“knows no argument in favour of ”—or against— 
would irresistibly impel Mr. GLADSTONE to supply him 
with some. In the actual case before us, his practical 
as well as theoretical interest in the question was so 
strong that he had anticipated Mr. GRENFELL’s demands. 
His letter to Mr. Cowan professes to show cause, not, 
perhaps, for abstractedly approving of the government 
of Great Britain by representatives of Ireland having 
no responsibility to the British people, but for accept- 
ing this arrangement as the best “ under the actual 
“ circumstances of the case.” 


It is in his account of the “actual circumstances of 
“ the case” that that latest phase of Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
character which is daily developing to the profit of the 
Unionists in continual acts of unconscious self-exposure 
comes most prominently into view. He has absolutely 
ceased to perceive that there can be any possible duty 
incumbent upon a Prime Minister—at least when he 
is that Prime Minister—save that of remaining in 
office. This is with him the one fixed condition 
of this and every other problem of political conduct ; 
it is the mathematical “constant,” all other of the 
“actual circumstances of the case” being variables. 
If you are to “go behind” that assumption—the 
assumption that Mr. GLapsTone, having been re- 
turned to power to establish Home Rule for Ireland, 
must establish such a description of Home Rule as 
he can get a majority of Parliamentary votes for, 
whether it be conformable to or dead in the teeth 
of the pledges he gave to the country ; if—says he, 
in effect—you are to go behind that assumption, 
there is no reasoning with you. Every discussion 
must start from some one first principle on which all 
parties to that discussion are agreed ; and Mr. GLap- 
STONE can conceive of no principle more plainly 
bearing the stamp of the primordial than that of 
his own Divine right to remain in office. If 
the constituency of Midlothian and the electorate of 
Great Britain recognize it with equal readiness as 


essential and ultimate, then Mr. GLapsTone’s letter. 
to Mr. Cowan of Beeslack will be to them a satisfac- 


tory document; otherwise not. In the former case,. 


it is only fair to admit, the apologia proceeds with. 
triumphant smoothness to its desired conclusion. 
Step by step Mr. GLapsToNE shows how he came. 
to do what he vowed he would never, never, * be 
“a party to.” Step by step he shows how it came- 
about that, although it is “ impossible to regard Ire- 
“land as having a claim to vote upon questions of an 
“ exclusively British character” while ‘“ provided with. 
“a Legislature of her own,” he has, nevertheless, 
provided her with a Legislature of her own, and 
allowed her to vote upon questions of an exclusively 
British character. And at each step in the deeply in- 
teresting narrative we trace the gradual concentration. 
of those hostile forces of circumstance which at last. 
surrounded him—or “hemmed him in”; we forget 
which of the two phrases he once pronounced to be the- 
stronger, and why—in such a fashion that his only 
choice of exits lay between the two alternative paths of 
political dishonour and official death. “It gradually 
“* became known to the Government,” says Mr. GLAp- 
STONE, “ by signs which could not be mistaken,” that. 
they “‘were absolutely without the means of carry- 
“ing” that particular plan of Home Rule which they 
had pledged themselves to carry ; and that, since of the 
only two other possible plans one had been already con-. 
demned by the country, and the head of the Govern- 
ment had sworn never to be a party to the other, they 
were without the means of honestly passing any Home- 
Rule Bill at all. Thus it was, the tragic tale in effect. 
concludes, that Mr. GLapsToNE found himself com-- 
pelled either to break his word, cheat his British sup- 
porters, and put the Imperial Parliament under the 
“Trish hoof” (the expression is an English Radical’s), 
or—which is absurd—to proceed with the Bill that he 
was “without the means of carrying,” and accept a. 
Parliamentary defeat. . 

It is a masterly and most impressive statement, full. 
of the quiet dignity—not indeed of conscious innocence, 
but of what is just as serviceable in the state of moral 
anesthesia to which Mr. GLADSTONE has reduced him- 
self—of unconscious guilt. No other living statesman. 
could have caught the trick of it, because there is no 
other living statesman to whom words and things, 
truth and falsehood, right and wrong, public duty and. 
party interest, appear in the same light or under the 
same mutual relations as they appear to Mr. GLADSTONE. 
It is a pity that he should have marred the effect of 
this noble vindication of his Home Rule policy by an. 
attempt towards the close of his letter to minimize the 
galling indignity, the gross injustice, the intolerable 
inconveniences, of Irish domination at Westminster. 
This was surely a mistake, and will be only too pro- 
bably interpreted as a sign of weakness, It may even 
lead thé unthinking to the hasty conclusion that, if 
that indignity and injustice and those inconveniences - 
had been held by Mr. GLADSTONE to be as serious as 
most other people consider them, he might have 
deemed it his duty, even at the cost of office, to refrain 
from inflicting them upon his country. Whereas in 
every line of his letter to Mr. Cowan he makes known 
to us with proud humility that that is not his view of 
the obligations of his divine mission. 


MR. BALFOUR ON CURRENCY. 


R. BALFOUR, in his speech at the Mansion. 
House, indicated pretty clearly his opinion that 
a great deal of the odiwm theologicwm has been im- 
ported into the currency question. It may be added 
that Mr. BaLrour went far to prove his opinions to be 
well founded by the tone of his address, “in advocacy 
“ of the bimetallic theory.” It may be that the mono- 
metallist view of that theory, as expressed in‘the daily 
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papers, is idiotic; that the persons who defend it are 
not worth arguing with; that the opponents of bi- 
metallism picked up their trumpery scraps of infor- 
mation half a century ago, and so forth—all of 
which propositions are to be found stated in the 
most uncompromising style in Mr. BaLrour’s speech. 
It would be rather amusing to take the counter- 
statements of the other side and print them in 
parallel columns with Mr. Batrour’s. Then would it 
be seen that the idiocy, the incapacity for under- 
standing argument, the mind ill-informed by scraps of 
knowledge, were all on the other side—if the mono- 
metallist is to be believed. But it is easier to make 
assertions than to prove them. Nobody is better 
aware of this truth than Mr. BaLrour when he is 
discussing politics. In that field he asserts little and 
proves much. When it comes to currency questions 
the proportion is reversed. He asserts much, but we 
cannot agree that he succeeds in proving much; for 
such tricks does “‘ currency” play with the most clear- 
headed and courteous of men. 

Mr. Batrour reproduced a favourite illustration of 
his, which, we seem to recollect, has done a good deal 
of duty before. He quoted the cistern of 1,000 
gallons which will feel the subtraction of 100 
gallons less than either one of two cisterns of 500. 
This seems very clear and common sense ; but, after 
all, blank verse is not argument. It is quite open to 
the monometallist of a figurative turn to apply 
Mr. Batrour’s illustration against him. “ You 
“wish,” the monometallist might say, “to have 
“a stable standard of liquor, and think this can 
“be better got by mixing two in one cistern. But 
“suppose you make your blend originally of 500 
“ gallons of La Rose of 1878 and 500 gallons of 
“ peasant wine of 1892, and that whenever you draw 
“100 gallons you replace it by, let us say, 25 of La 
“ Rose and 75 of peasant wine, or by an ever-increas- 
“ing proportion of the inferior liquor, how long will 
“it be before your standard is degraded, and the 
“ pretty La Rose is drowned?” We know that the 
monometallist illustration goes a great deal further 
than Mr. Batrour’s, but it states his case. The bi- 
metallist maintains that the free coinage of the two 
metals, at a ratio fixed by the State, will result 
in a tertiwm quid which will supply a stable standard 
of value. The monometallist says this cannot be, 
because one of the metals can be produced in 
such quantities, and the production can be so easily 
and rapidly increased, that their relative value as com- 
modities in the market cannot be maintained. Since 
that cannot be done, and the State coins both at a fixed 
ratio, it will be the interest of all who hold the more 
precious metal to employ it for the purpose of pur- 
chasing the cheaper in the market and coining it at 
the artificial value put upon it by the State, whereby 
the t wine would drown the La Rose, and we 
should arrive at a monometallism of the less valuable 
metal, which for so rich a State as ours is a bad 
standard, however good it may be elsewhere. 


Now all this may be nonsense—mere fusty, old- 
fashioned stuff, good enough for Locke and Apam 
Smitu ; but, if so, let us have the cool proof, and not 
mere angry assertion. It does not dispose of the 
monometallist’s case to say that he does “ not appear to 
“have realized that, as it rests and must rest with 
“the Government, with every Government, to say 
“ what shall be legal tender within the limits of the 
“ State, so it must rest with the Government to deter- 
** mine what shall be the greatest cause of demand for 
“ that which it says is legal tender.” An experience 
which stretches from a paper money of KusLa KHAN to 
the recent Silver Acts of the United States shows that 
the power of the State is infinitely less great than Mr. 
BaLrour seems to think. It may fix legal tenders; 


but it is as well proved as can be that it cannot 
make people take coins at its valuation when the 
rate has been arbitrarily and unreasonably fixed. 
Indeed, if the State has the power ascribed to it 
by the bimetallists, why should it not rid us at 
once and for ever of this slavery to gold and silver? 
Why not fix a standard of paper-money, and put us 
at rest? Unhappily, that has been tried with results 
which prove that when the State interferes with rela- 
tive prices of commodities, it very often does mischief, 
and yet more often does something which it never 
meant todo. There are signs that this old truth is 
about to be illustrated again in India. 


HOME-MADE ALPS. 


HE stream of civilization, ever deepening and broaden- 
ing, flows on—whither? Weary sometimes of the 
fatness and ease of our environment, we lift our eyes wist- 
fully to those far-off peaks whence it flows, and imagine the 
lives of shepherds and hunters of old full of that freshness 
and simplicity of which modern life has long been bereft. 
We long to plant our feet, which press the flags so wearily 
in August, on the silent forest carpet, or to plunge mid- 
thigh in some brawling mountain torrent—to fill our lungs 
with the aromatic gale blowing off the heather, instead of 
the pungent exhalations of wood pavement. 

The classic poets could find no epithets too harsh for the 
hills; to find favour with them, and, indeed, with their 
imitators of our own Restoration and Georgian periods, a 
landscape must be saddened by no “ugsome” woods, but 
only such groves as might harbour a nymph or two when 
the sun was high. They held with Browning’s “ Italian 
person of quality ”— 

Had I but plenty of money, money enough and to spare, 

The house for me, no doubt, were a house in the City square ; 

Ah! = life, such a life, as one leads at the window 
there. 


And among all those splendid pictures with which Tenny- 
son filled his “ Palace of Art,” only one would have been at 
all tolerable to them—that which showed 
A full-fed river winding slow, 
And herds upon an endless plain, 
With ragged rims of thunder brooding low, 
And shadow streaks of rain. 


Scarcely till Walter Scott’s hand swept the strings and put a 
new song in the mouths of men, was there revealed the un- 
suspected harmony between human moods, and heath, and 
cliff, and rolling flood. There is a vaster interval (bridged 
in anticipation, it is true, by Gray and others to some 
extent) separating Johnson from Scott than can be mea- 
sured by a generation— as wide as lies between Peter 
Graeme’s “ Highland Spate” and Watteau’s seductive 
greensward—between Millais’s “ Chill October” and Claude 
Lorrain’s golden afternoons—between Pierre Loti’s boding 
seas and Izaak Walton’s willowy meads. 

This change of sentiment has affected our gardens latest. 
“ Expellas furci ”—of all places a garden was that which 
should least recall the wilderness; the sterner scenes of 
nature were to be thrust out of mind by dint of pleached 
alleys and cunning knops, by clipped yews, stone-margined 
borders and tinkling fountains; and if in some secluded 
spot the mock horror of a grotto was permitted, it must be 
of such genteel design as to awaken no alarm in the breast 
of yielding maid or melting matron. But now, since our 
land has become one large farm, there are not reap, 
symptoms of an altered taste; people have begun to spen 
money as freely in restoring asperities as their grandfathers 
did in removing them, in creating ponds and marshes 
where they had been laboriously drained away. Hence the 
hot controversy waged between experts on the relative 
merits of the formal and the wild garden. 

We do not propose to take either side in the strife. 
Enough for us that, between them, the two systems afford 
beauty enough to satisfy every fancy. Above all, we are 
grateful for the relief afforded by this rivalry of styles from 
that deadly sameness which, a few years ago, threatened 
to overwhelm English gardens with a common monotony ; 
but we propose to devote a few paragraphs to one of the 
most successful attempts at the “naturalist” mode with 
which we are acquainted, 
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There is no more thoroughly English scenery than that 
which surrounds Moreton-in-the-Marsh. Perhaps it should 
be explained to the stranger that he will search in vain for 
a marsh. The name is properly Moreton-on-the-March ; 
for the Four Shires Stone is hard by, at one time a favourite 
fixture for prize-fights, where the counties of Warwick and 
Worcester, Oxford and Gloucester meet. Little more than 
a mile westward from this pretty little market town is Bats- 
ford, a park finely timbered, of course—for all this country 
is full of grand trees—but distinguished from other places in 
the neighbourhood not only by its stud of Shire horses, but 
because its present owner has made it the scene of a remark- 
able enterprise in gardening. Mr. Freeman Mitford, so long 
and well known to Londoners as Secretary to the Office of 
Works, succeeded his cousin Lord Redesdale in the posses- 
sion of Batsford, and it must have been some latent stern- 
ness derived from his stout Northumbrian ancestry that 
made him conceive the idea of creating an Alpine garden 
on a heroic scale in a place as little suggestive of Alpine 
scenery as could be imagined. 

The ground to the north-west of the house slopes gently 
upward to an old wood ; there was no water on the surface, 
and over all that hillside one might have hunted in vain 
for a pebble the bigness of a girl’s fist—material this not 
capable, one would have thought, of being carved into a 
Highland gorge. But, if we were set the task of turning a 
sow’s ear into a silk purse, commend us, after what we have 
seen, to the Squire of Batsford. 

The first process was to hew a wide glade through the 
wood, leaving here a lofty fir, there a group of hollies, and 
catia, a dense belt of trees to form a sheltering circum- 

rence. Next, a deep ravine was boldly gouged for half a 
mile or so, and by cunning engineering enough water was 
collected to send a small rill down it. Still, there were no 
rocks—not even a stone; and a ravine with earthen sides 
differs no whit from a railway cutting. These had all to be 
brought from a distance. Huge blocks of oolite limestone— 
many thousands of tons of them, some of them weighing each 
as much as seven tons—were carted from a quarry about a 
mile off, and all these great slabs and blocks, from one 
end of the glen to the other, were laid so as to conform to 
the “dip” of the native beds (which lie here many feet 
below the surface), so as to give the impression of a rocky 
gorge which the puny streamlet has prevailed to cut out 
in the course of ages. 

Of course cement had to be used, but it has been used so 
cunningly as to deceive the very elect. Even the bed of 
the stream had to be laid in cement, or the water would 
have soaked away out of sight. Thus husbanded, it is 
astonishing what effects have been obtained from this 
brooklet. In various parts of its course it fills basins in 
the rocks, with floating water-lilies and darting trout, yet 
the whole of its summer bulk would run through less than 
an inch-pipe. 

On its margin great clumps of the giant knot-weed 
(Polygonum sacchalinense) wave their broad leaves and 
white plumes of blossom on stems fifteen feet high. It 
is a noble plant, of subtropical aspect, but with the consti- 
tution of a bulrush. Grassy knolls form resting-places for 
the enormous leaves of the Gunnera; and hardly less effec- 
tive is the luxuriant Saxifraga peltata, a recent importation, 
and the largest of that variable family which includes London 
Pride and Eve’sCushion. Alpine flowers are grown here in 
princely profusion. As a class they are subject to two dis- 
orders in our climate, the first arising from the restlessness 
of English winters, which, with alternate freezing and 
thawing, allow the plants no repose, such as they are 
accustomed to under their native snows. The only remedy 
for this is to plant them so that they can root deeply in 
steeply sloping clefts where water will not lie. The other 
evil exists in the encroachment of stronger neighbours and 
weeds upon the more delicately formed species, and to 
obviate this Mr. Mitford has successfully adopted the plan 
of grouping the choice kinds in strong colonies which soon 
form a carpet, whereon the intrusion of any wandering weed 
is easily detected and checked. Nowhere else shall you see 
such tracts of the oak-leaved Dryas (a British wild flower), 
me —— androsace, acena, and fifty other exquisite 

ngs. 

Ledges and crags are thickly clothed with heath, prostrate 
juniper, Choysia, St. John’s wort of the matchless patulum 
section, dwarf berberries and cotoneasters, and here and 
there rise beautiful specimens of the wonderful Abies Parryi 
glauca and Cedrus atlantica glauca. 


But enough! we might prolong the list indefinitely and 
leave no room to mention one feature which promises to 
make this garden unique among English pleasaunces— 
namely, the collection of bamboos. Mr. Smith-Barry at 
Foty, in Cork Harbour, and Mr. Smith Dorrien in Scilly, 
have long distinguished themselves by successful cultivation 
of bamboos; but it has generally been supposed that the 
climate of the main island was unkindly to all but very few 
kinds. Yet Batsford is 700 feet above the sea, and here 
are some of the choicest species planted out, not by the 
half-dozen, but by the hundred, quite unprotected, but 
liberally fed. Besides the common Bambusa metake, which, 
if screened from wind, is as hardy as couch grass, there are 
here the broad-leaved palmata, the richly-trussed Henonis, 
the elegant Nari-hira, violascens with plum-coloured canes, 
quadrangularis, and a host of others, such as Japanese 
limners love to paint. 

The chief secret of success is to grow them for a year in 
a greenhouse before planting them in the open, so that they 
shall be abundantly rooted. But of all branches of garden- 
ing this seems to be the most dangerous. The votary of 
bamboos must cast aside all other aims and duties ; it is the 
nature of this plant to absorb all the thoughts, control all 
the acts, even alter the outward appearance of the devotee. 
The cult is not, perhaps, immoral in itself, but it leaves no 
room for the exercise of morality. It is a touching sight to 
watch one in an advanced stage of the malady, hovering 
round a bed newly planted with what looks like a collection 
of shabby walking-sticks. “Look,” he exclaims suddenly, 
“it has taken on; is not that splendid?” and he points in 
ecstasy to a green spike three inches long, peering out of 
the leaf mould at the root of one of the canes. And then 
he turns his eyes heavenward, and you know that he sees 
in prophetic vision the plumy tufts of Nari-hira or viridi- 
glaucescens hanging down far above his head, 


RACING. 
bie repetition of the battle for the Eclipse Stakes, 
which took place last week at Goodwood, was a far 


finer race than its predecessor. The distance was the 
same ; but Orme was giving La Fléche 4 lbs. more weight, 
and, whereas there were three lengths and a half between 
the pair at Sandown, there was only a neck at Goodwood. 
Four pounds ought not to have been enough to counter- 
balance three lengths, and it is just possible that at Sandown 
Orme could have been another half length ormore in advance ; 
but at Goodwood he had to be flogged and spurred to win 
by a neck. This gives some colour to the theory that 
he was the fittest of the two great rivals at Sandown, 
and that La Fléche is gradually improving in condition. 
Yet when we consider that Orme was giving the filly 
4lbs. more than weight for sex in the race for the Gordon 
Stakes, and if we allow 3 lbs. for the beating by a neck, he 
appears to have been 6 bs. the best of the pair in that par- 
ticular contest, and, even if we admit that he still had a 
slight advantage in condition, it is difficult to believe that 
La Fiéche could be made 6 lbs. better than she was at 
Goodwood. At the same time it would be unfair to La 
Fiéche to assert that the results of the Eclipse and Gordon 
Stakes prove that Orme should have beaten her for the 
St. Leger. As we pointed out, in noticing the Eclipse 
Stakes, a mile and one quarter is a different matter from 
a mile and three-quarters, and, while we do not in the 
least commit ourselves to the opinion that Orme could not 
stay a mile and three-quarters, or two miles and three- 
quarters for that matter, we deny that he has yet proved 
his ability to do so, and we maintain that the question 
whether he could this year beat La Fléche over the St. 

r course is still open. Which we, personally, should 
feel most inclined to if the colt and the filly were 
to be matched against each other over the St. Leger dis- 
tance, is another matter altogether. 

It was a curious incident that Orme’s sire, Ormonde, 
should have been close at hand on the day of his victory at 
Goodwood, and should start on that same day for his second 
exile to America. If regrets were expressed at his first 
expatriation, they were then tempered with congratula- 
tions at the riddance ofa roaring stallion; at the second, 
his son Orme was a practical justification of any lamenta- 
tions expressed at his loss. Yet Orme remains to comfort 
us; he will be a most worthy representative of his sire at 
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‘the Eaton stud-farm, and, better still, he seems to be per- 
‘fectly sound in his wind ; on the other hand, it is proverbial 
that most hereditary maladies, from lunacy to roaring, 
‘sometimes skip a generation ; nor, in comparing the father 
with the son, ought it to be forgotten that Ormonde, when 
‘a roarer, won a race against two of the best horses in train- 
‘ing over a longer distance than Orme has ever yet run with 
success. 

There has been a temporary convulsion in the two-year- 
old public form since we last dealt with the subject. After 
Ascot, Lord Rosebery’s colt by Hampton out of Illuminata 
‘appeared to be at the head of the list. At the Newmarket 
‘First July Meeting Mr. D. Baird’s Sempronius won the 
Exeter Stakes, and at the Stockbridge Meeting the Hurst- 
“pourne Stakes, in the latter race beating the Duke of 
‘Westminster's Bullingdon, who had run second to the 
Tiluminata colt at Ascot, as well as Arcano, who had been 
‘fifth in the same race, and had won a very smart victory for 
the Stockbridge Cup. On the strength of this performance, 
many people formed the opinion that Sempronius was very 
‘nearly, if not quite, the best of his year. It was presently 
rumoured, however, that in the same stable with Sempronius, 
and belonging to the same owner, was a colt that had been 
privately tried to be better still. This was Galloping Dick, 
-whose two public performances in May and June had not 
‘been of the most brilliant character. Proof was given of 
there having been at least some truth in these reports on 
the first day of the Goodwood Meeting, when he came out 
for the Richmond Stakes, made the whole of the running, 
and won by as much as eight lengths from a field including 
‘Mecca, who had won the New Biennial Stakes at Ascot, 
and run second to the Illuminata colt at Epsom ; Clatter- 
feet, who, although not a winner, had run Sempronius to 
‘three-quarters of a length at Newmarket; and several other 
two-year-olds. The field he met on this occasion may not 
have been the most brilliant ; yet the style in which he beat 
it left nothing to be desired, and reminded the spectators of 
his half-brother St. Simon’s victory by exactly the same 
distance, but under very different conditions of weight, for 
the Prince of Wales’s Nursery at Doncaster ten years ago. 
‘The racing critics, as a body, now pronounced Galloping 

‘Dick to be the best two-year-old of the season, not except- 
‘ing even the Dluminata colt. On the third day of the 
Goodwood meeting, he was given an opportunity of still 
further distinguishing himself in the race for the Prince of 
‘Wales's Stakes, but instead of doing so, he only ran fourth 
‘to Bullingdon, Glare, and Schoolbook. As he was reputed 
‘to be better than Sempronius, and Sempronius had beaten 
Bullingdon by many lengths at Stockbridge, and as he had 
‘Ddeaten Mecca by some ten or fifteen lengths, while the 
Illuminata colt himself had only beaten her by a length 
vand a half, public form was now converted into a tangled 
and a knotted skein. One plausible explanation of Galloping 
Dick’s singJe extraordinary victory and his three inglorious 
<lefeats is that he is one of the fastest two-year-olds in train- 
ing and one of the greatest curs, the truth or fallacy of which 
time alone can prove. If, however, this explanation be true, 
he will be one of those disastrous horses that enable book- 
makers to “skin the lamb,” and bring ancestral mansions 
to the hammer. Let us hope that he is not so black as 
‘heis painted. If somewhat leggy, he is a fine, good-looking, 
‘brown colt, showing plenty of the Galopin characteristics. 
His dam was by a Touchstone-on-Melbourne sire, out of a 
Birdcatcher-on-Tovchstone mare, and this breeding united 
-to Galopin gives the finest strains of racing blood in the 
-world. The hollow defeat of Galloping Dick was not the 
only ineonsistent running for the Prince of Wales’s Stakes. 
On his Stockbridge form Bullingdon ought not to have won 
it ; nor should the hitherto unbeaten Speed, the conqueror 
of Sempronius, have been only fifth. Bullingdon, being on 
a large seale, may hitherto have been backward, and, if he 
is gradually running into form, very great things may be 
expected of him. Before winning the Prince of Wales's 
‘Stakes, he had won the Ham Stakes at Goodwood, the two 
waces being together worth 2,550/. On the whole, tne 
“two-year-old running at Goodwood seemed, indirectly, to 
represent the Dlluminata colt as the best of his year. 
Bullingdon is said to have been backed at 10 to 1 for the 
Derby, and it will be remembered that an offer was made 
to take 6 to 1 against the Illuminata colt for the same 
wace, at Ascot. Several two-year-olds of promise ran for 
the first time in public at Goodwood, including Mr. D. 
Baird’s St. Florian, ‘I’. Cannon’s Reminder, and the Duke 
wof Westminster's Sanderling. 


Among weight-for-age races the July Cup, at the New- 
market First July Meeting, produced a beautiful race 
between Prince Hampton, Flodden Field, and Workington, 
and at present the first named appears to be the fastest 
horse in training over six furlongs. For the Stockbridge 
Cup, the two-year-olds had the best of it, Arcano and Clatter- 
feet running first and second, the good-looking winner having 
three lengths advantage. In winning the Goodwood Cup, 
old Barmecide showed that there are still horses that “ train 
on,” instead of retiring from the turf at the ages of four or 
five. He is now seven years old, and has won nine of the 
fifty-three races in which he has taken part; and, with good 
looks together with the best of blood to recommend him, he 
should be sought after at the stud. 


The handicaps which have led to most ante-post betting, 
since Ascot, have been the Golden Handicap at Gatwick, 
the Liverpool Cup, and the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood. 
In winning the Golden Handicap, Cabin Boy gained his 
tenth victory of the year, including two walks over, having 
met with only one defeat. He is a great, massive, weight- 
carrying, lengthy bay colt by the not very celebrated 
stallion, Jack Tar, whose sire, Jolly Tar, was little more 
renowned ; yet his pedigree contains most of our very 
best strains, although in a curious assortment, his sire 
having been the offspring of a brother and a sister, while 
his dam had three strains of the blood from which they 
were descended—namely, that of Sir Hercules. The Liver- 
pool Cup was won by Colonel North’s Simonian, who, after 
costing 4,000 guineas as a yearling, repaid that price in 
stakes as a two-year-old and a three-year-old, and then did 
not win another race for two years. The Stewards’ Cup 
at Goodwood did honour to the three-year-olds, eight 
of the first nine to pass the post being of that age, the 
exception being Quebec, who was third. Mr. H. Milner’s 
Medora, who won the race, is a beautifully-shaped, though 
small, chestnut filly by Bend Or. She was beaten on the 
last day of the meeting for the Nassau Stakes by Baron 
Rothschild’s Harfleur II., when she ran a dead heat with 
Evermore, who had been unplaced for the Oaks, while 
Lord Rosebery’s Tressure, who had been second in the 
Oaks, was now unplaced. As the winner of the Oaks had 
been beaten five or six lengths by Medora, at 7 Ibs., for the 
Stewards’ Cup, the form of the three-year-old fillies seems 
rather confused; but the pace for the Nassau Stakes was 
too slow to make it a trustworthy race. It is pretty clear, 
however, that the form of the three-year-old fillies is very 
inferior to that of the colts. Whether as much could have 
been said had Laodamia been able to run, is another 
question. The Goodwood Stakes was won by the hurdle- 
racer, Red Eyes, the Prince of Wales's filly, The Vigil, 
running second. M. Blane brought his two three-year-old 
Energy colts, Falmouth and Marly, from France to run at 
Goodwood, and won a race with each. Marly, who also 
ran second under a heavy weight for the Stewards’ Cup, is 
evidently a remarkably fast five-furlong horse. 


There have been great lamentations of late among 
breeders of blood-stock, more especially at the sales at the 
two Newmarket July meetings, on account of the low prices 
offered for yearlings. A large number have been bought 
in, and the average sums realized by those sold have 
been most disappointing. The causes are said to be the 
“bad times,” not only in England, but in other countries 
also. During the last few years, too, an immense amount 
of our best thoroughbred stock has been exported to 
America, and possibly the decrease in demand may be 
owing to excess of supply. On the other hand, very high 
prices have been given this year by Americans and others 
for certain horses; Meddler was sold at auction for 
14,500 guineas to go to America; Kendal was said to 
have been sold for something approaching the same price ; 
and Gouverneur for 10,000/. It is also reported that 
15,000/, and 20,000/, have been refused for ion and 
Orme. 


On Wednesday last, at Brighton, Colonel North's Simo- 
nian followed up his Liverpool victory by winning the cup. 
At Ascot, Workington had given him 12 |bs. and beaten 
him by three lengths and a half; and now, at Brighton, at 
even weights, Simonian beat Workington by at least as 
wide a margin. This was something like a reversal of 
public form ! 
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MASSES OF ARTILLERY. 


HE increasing importance which is attached to field 
artillery on the Continent was brought prominently 


to our notice in a lecture at the United Service Institution 
the other day. When a few years ago we reduced several 
of our batteries, there were not wanting voices that warned 
us of our folly. The reply which foreigners have made to 
our extraordinary step has been to largely increase their 
strength in field guns, and at the present moment our one 
army corps will: have to take the field with 90 guns to 
oppose at least 120. And the case is even more against us 
than would appear from these figures; for not only shall we 
have only three-fourths as many guns, but our batteries 
will be equipped with considerably less ammunition than 
their opponents. While we carry only 108 rounds per gun, 
Germany carries 135, France 131, Italy 130, Austria 128, 
and Russia 150. We are distinctly weaker, therefore, as 
regards artillery fire than any of the Great Powers, and if 
we are worsted in the duel between the guns, our in- 
fantry battalions will have to fight almost unsupported by 
the arm most capable of destructive effect should they ever 
again be called upon to face a European foe. Formerly, if 
we had a small army, we, at least, could feel assured that it 
was the best of its kind, and the only fault to be found with 
our troops was that there were so few of them. We have 
always prided ourselves on our cavalry, and our artille 
has since the beginning of the century been admittedly the 
best in Europe. Nowadays our cavalry is not trained, 
leaving out of sight individual excellence, or found in horse- 
flesh as well as are the squadrons of either France or Ger- 
many, and the condition of our artillery can scarcely claim 
to be such as to deserve the first place in the estimation of 
military experts. The change is remarkable, because it 
might have been expected that a rich manufacturing nation, 
distinguished for the excellence of its iron and steel work, 
and not behindhand in technical skill, would have princi- 

' pally relied on an arm which may be said to shoot by 
machinery. A gun has no nerves, and the force of 
many ine rifles is stored up in the envelope of a 
modern shrapnel shell. It would seem, therefore, that it 
is possible to counterbalance the youth and inexperience 
of a short-service army by a judicious support of cannon. 
Guns have often formed a solid framework to a line of 
battle, and have sustained many a shaking line of infantry, 
as even the Germans had to confess more than once in 
1870. Indeed, as the quality of the foot soldier has fallen 
off in the past, so has the number of guns, and the use 
which was made of them, increased. It was during his 
later campaigns that Napoleon relied especially on artillery. 
To some extent this was, no doubt, due to the improved 
material with which the arm was equipped, and the in- 
creased mobility which a long succession of wars had given 
to it. But the chief reason for the immense batteries of 
Friedland, and Borodino, and Wagram, and Waterloo is to 
be found in the dwindling returns of the conscription. The 
same causes, indeed, which called forth the huge columns of 
the battles we have named, and superseded the light, 
flexible formations of Marengo and Austerlitz, brought 
about the vast batteries too. The constant drain on the 
manhood of France had told its tale, and the conscripts of 
the latter days of the Empire were no longer the equal of 
those who had gained its first glories. The deficiency had 
to be made good in other ways; and the raw lads who 
could not be trusted to fight in a more dispersed fashion 
were massed together to give one another cohesion and 
support. Guns have ever inspired confidence on the field 
of battle, and for this reason huge wedges of artillery were 
driven into the enemy’s position by the great Emperor. 
The same tendency was shown during the wars of Frederick's 
time, and the proportion of guns to other troops grew 
steadily throughout his reign. 

In these days of short service and large reserves the men 
who will compose battalions on active service will either be 
young and inexperienced, or they will be mature but com- 

tively untrained, and will be less professional soldiers 
¢han the old-fashioned, precisely drilled, and well-disciplined 
men who filled the ranks of Frederick’s armies. It is for 
this reason, or at least y for this reason, for the im- 
proved fire effect of modern batteries has also added im- 
mensely to their value, that foreign Powers have shown so 
en a tendency of late to rely on guns. Can we boast 
that the weedy lad who does duty as a foot-soldier with our 


colours to-day, or the rusty reservist who will stand beside 


him on the battle-field, is so much the superior of the Rus- 
sian, German, or French private that he can dispense with 
a support which they find necessary? He will be bold, 
indeed, who will venture to maintain such an argument. 
Our infantry are probably now no better and no worse than 
those of other nations, if anything, being drawn from an in- 
ferior and less intelligent class, they are probably less adapted 
for the calls modern war will make upon them, and they will 
certainly not be able to press forward if they are not en- 
couraged and sustained by the auxiliary arms. It would, 
indeed, be little short of lunacy to send a British army 
corps, as at present constituted, to fight a Continental one. 
In every element of its constitution, except infantry, it 
would be inferior, and in artillery the disparity against it 
would be so great that it is probable that its guns would 
never succeed in getting within decisive range of their oppo- 
nents at all. The foreign field-guns are for all practical 
purposes at least as good as are ours. Some think them 
better, but we may concede them an equality without 
being far wrong. There.is absolutely no reason to sup- 
pose that ninety British guns can be regarded as more 
than the equivalent of an equal number of foreign ones, 
and there is some ground for arguing that they may even 
be less than such an equivalent. They have less ammuni- 
tion with them, and they are not so well trained. For, as 
was pointed out in the lecture we have referred to, artillery 
must be handled largely and broadly in masses if it is to 
effect much in war. The teaching of the past invariably 
points to the need for so using them, and the practice of 
the Germans in the war of 1870 corroborates the methods 
of Frederick and Napoleon. 

The reason is briefly this. Fire from artillery, to be really 
effective, must burst on the foe in a concentrated storm or 
torrent, with the sudden and pitiless force of a tempest. 
Equally has the teaching of war told us that such a con- 
centration can alone proceed from a combination of batteries 
held firmly in hand by a capable leader. If batteries be 
scattered piecemeal amongst the other units of an army, 
communication between them is soon impossible, and unity 
of direction hopeless. They must be in position together, 
and must fire as far as may be on one target. When an 
effect is to be produced on some point of an opponent's line 
selected for assault, fire from all the pieces must be 
“switched on to it” with the precision of the electrician. 
Formerly guns were held in reserve, and were hurried up 
and brought into play at short ranges to turn the scale by 
rapidity and weight of fire. A modern Senarmont need, 
however, move his guns but little, or not at all, when he 
wishes to make their power felt. ‘Their comparatively 
great range enables him from a central position to “teach 
the doubtful battle where to rage” with the cold serenity 
of Jupiter, and he may “direct the storm” without the 
necessity of bestriding the whirlwind. But the manage- 
ment of a huge mass of guns in action, even though they 
be not called upon to make many or rapid movements, 
demands much skill and leadership. To have perfect 
control over the machine, we must be familiar with all 
the details of its construction, and we must see that 
each portion of it does its share of the work correctly. We 
must be able to regulate the pace at which it works, to turn 
it where we will, or to stop it altogether at the critical 
moment. Such knowledge implies familiarity and practice. 
There must be an exact and well-disciplined system of con- 
veying orders and instructions, each individual must know 
his place, and the supreme leader must be clear-headed 
enough to keep his own unit working as it should, and yet 
have an eye on what the others are about. For batteries, 
while they act in combination with one another, must equally 
operate harmoniously in conjunction with the other arms. 
But it is in this very method of handling masses of artillery 
that we may be expected to display an especial weakness, 
In England ground available for batteries to practise simul- 
taneously upon is not easily obtainable, and a long succession 
of small wars has made us look to the action of minor units 
as the be-all and the end-all of our ambition. Abroad a 
very different state of things prevails, and the men who 
will direct many batteries on active service have experienced 
and overcome the difticulties of the task at manwuvres on @ 
large scale. In Russia and France an even further step in 
training the higher commanders of artillery has been taken, 
and the field-firing of artillery is regarded no longer as a 
novelty, especially in the latter country. Indeed, during 
last summer, at Chalons, the whole artillery of a French 
Army Corps, amounting in all to twenty batteries, has been 
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set in the field, and the batteries have stood in action 
together firing under most realistic conditions at targets 
the same projectiles as they will use in war. Not only was 
much benefit derived from such an experiment, as regards 
the tactical handling of the guns themselves, but no less 
valuable lessons with reference to ammunition supply were 
conveyed. This latter portion of the problem forms, indeed, 
one of its greatest difficulties, and yet it is in dealing with it 
that we are, perhaps, most deficient in experience. Itisclearly 
merely a truism to assert that guns, unless they have shells 
and powder, are of no more value to an army than market 
carts. To feed the voracious appetite of a great line of 
batteries belching forth shell and shrapnel is almost as 
arduous a task as to ensure their accuracy of aim, or their 
correctness of movement into position. To find them in 
projectiles is a part of the science of war as necessary and 
as difficult as to obtain food for the men or fodder for 
the horses. A carefully planned and accurately working 
scheme of supply has to be arranged behind the fighting 
line, the closest connexion between consumer and producer 
has to be established, and the caterer of bullets is every 
whit as indispensable as the caterer of bread. To keep the 
stream of plenty flowing without check through the various 
channels it is necessary that officers should be familiar with 
their size, extent, and construction, that each should have 
ocular demonstration of the accidents and obstacles that 
are sure to intervene, and practical experience of the best 
means of obviating or overcoming them. The commander 
who directs and encourages the hot fire in front must keep 
a watchful eye on the ammunition columns behind, like 
the provident housewife who, while pressing hospitality on 
her guests in the dining-room, does not leave the state of 
the larder out of her calculations. It is as regards this 
most important side of artillery tactics, however, that we 
are especially ignorant. The truth is that the work in- 
volved is uncongenial, and that the scarcity of transport 
animals brings about a most unpopular use of teams in- 
tended for and accustomed to the more exhilarating duties 
of drill] and maneuvre. There is little of the romance of 
war about long columns of slowly-moving waggons, and the 
dry details of packing and unpacking cre scarcely interest- 
ing to men itching to see what is going on “at the front.” 
To turn a smart battery into “train” is nothing short of 
sacrilege, yet, since it is impossible in peace-time to keep 
up all the transport animals required, the crime must be 
committed. 
The energy of Sir Evelyn Wood has once more asserted 
itself this summer, however, and at Aldershot a more realistic 
t has been given to the artillery training he has so 
effectually taken in hand, by the presence of an ammunition 
column with all the requisite waggons behind the guns on the 
field. A beginning—and that an excellent one—has been 
made ; but, if real benefit is to be derived, we must not rest 
contented with an opening effort. Even with our humble 
and unambitious views as to military efficiency, we do not 
consider men trained completely for the exigencies of war 
when they can handle a battalion of infantry or regiment 
of cavalry. A division and brigade respectively are occa- 
sionally at least organized for the instruction of those who 
aspire to be at the head of such bodies before the enemy. 
Similar opportunities should be placed at the disposal of 
our no less ambitious and capable artillerymen, and sub- 
sequently it is much to be desired that they should try 
their hands at the targets, controlling and directing a force 
such as they will be called upon todeal with should we ever 
have to oppose a foe better equipped with modern destruc- 
tive agents than is “ Fuzzywuzzy.’ 


MONEY MATTERS. 


— ilway dividends so far announced are surprisingly 
good, considering all the circumstances. For fully 
three years we have been passing through a great crisis, and 
for over a dozen years there has been severe agricultural 
ee. One would naturally expect, then, a very con- 
iderable falling off in railway earnings; but, as a matter 
of fact, it is not so. The railways generally have fairly well 
held their own. This proves in a very striking way how 
much more important the home trade is than the foreign 
trade. The fact is worth dwelling upon for 4 moment, for 
we are all apt to exaggerate the importance to the country 
ef our trade with other nations. This is due partly to the 


publication every month by the Government of the statistics 
of imports and exports, and partly to the fact that the 
merchants and manufacturers engaged in the foreign trade are 
very wealthy and very active, and that they keep themselves 
before the public in a manner which impresses the popular 

imagination. But, in real truth, the best customers of the 
English people are the English people themselves. It is 
only a very small fraction either of the capital or of the 
labour of the country that is employed by our foreign 

customers. Bearing in mind the crisis and the agricultural 
depression, this is well brought out by the dividend announce- 
ments so far made. Out of fourteen of these announcements, 

no fewer than four show an increase upon the dividends. 
declared twelve months . The North-Eastern, in fact, 
is paying 4? per cent. for the first half of the current year, 

whereas it paid only 3 per cent. for the first half of last. 
year, an increase of as much as 1? percent. No doubt that 
is largely due to exceptional circumstances. In the first: 
half of last year occurred the great Durham strike, 

paralyzing for nearly three months the industries of the 
districts served by the North-Eastern. This year there 
has been no such strike, the industries referred to have been 
active, and the railway Company in consequence has largely 
recovered its position. Leaving the North-Eastern, how- 

ever, out of account, we find that the London, Brighton,. 
and South Coast is distributing 4} per cent. against only 
3} per cent. in the first half of last year; that the South- 
Eastern is paying 2} per cent. against 1? per cent., and’ 
that the London and South-Western is dividing 4? per 
cent. against 4} per cent. Thus, these three important 
Companies—the South-Western, the Brighton, and the 

South-Eastern — have all been able to increase their 
dividends by as much as } per cent. in spite of all the com- 
plaints we hear of bad times and trade depression. It is 
clear that the South of England, at all events, has not 
suffered somuch. Passing from Southern and South-Eastern 
England, we find that the Great Northern announces a divi- 

dend at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum, which is the same 

as twelve months ago; the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
announces 3} per cent., also the same as last year; the- 
Great Eastern announces ? per cent., likewise the same as 
twelve months ago; the Metropolitan announces 3} per 
cent., the same as twelve months ago; and the London and 
Tilbury 2} per cent., still the same as twelve months ago. 
Thus five Companies out of the fourteen are able to distri- 
bute now as much as they did twelve months ago, while, as 
we have seen, four have actually increased their dividends. 
Thus nine Companies out of the fourteen have maintained 
their rate of dividend, or increased it. The Great Northern 
is one of the main lines; the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
serves an important manufacturing district; the Great 
Eastern ministers to an agricultural district and an im- 
portant suburban district. Yet, diverse as are the interests 
of these three important Companies, they have all been able 
to maintain the rates of dividend of twelve months ago. In 
other words, London, Southern and South-Eastern England, 
Eastern and North-Eastern England, all give no evidence 
of decreased prosperity, if we are to take the earnings of the 
railways as a test of the well-being of the people. Coming 
now to the last group, we find that the Great Western 
proposes to distribute only 4 per cent. against 4} per cent. 
twelve months ago, a reduction of # per cent; the Midland 
announces a dividend of 4? per cent. against 5} per cent. 
twelve months ago, a decrease of 4 per cent.; and that the 
Metropolitan District pays onthe Preference stock only 23 per 
cent. against 3} per cent., likewise a decrease of 4 per cent. 
London, Chatham, and Dover pays on its Preference stock 
2l. 8s. per cent. against 3/. 8s. per cent. twelve months ago ; 
North Staffordshire pays 4 per cent. against 4} per cent. ; 

and the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire distributes 
nothing, whereas it distributed } per cent. twelve months 
ago. Here we have six lines, one of which—the Chatham 
and Dover—has decreased its dividend by 1 per cent. ; one— 
the Great Western—has decreased it by ? percent.; two— 
the Midland and the Metropolitan District—have decreased 
their dividends by 4 per cent.; and two more—the North 
Staffordshire and the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolns 
shire—have decreased them by } per cent. We may say 
at once that the London, Chatham, and Dover, though it 
has reduced its dividend, earned as much in the six months 
as in the corresponding six months of last year. It was in 
the second half of last year that it lost ground, and conse- 
quently was unable to carry forward to the first half of this 
year as large a balance as it had done twelve months 
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reviously. Bearing this in mind, it would seem that the 
Midlands have suffered more than either London, Southern 
and South-Eastern England or Eastern and North-Eastern 
England. This would seem to be due mainly to the 
difficulties of the coal trade and to the cotton strike in 
the spring. It is admitted by all parties that the higher 
prices of coal have driven buyers from the district. The 
dispute now going on is a result that throws light upon the 
dividends we have been considering. 

The Directors of the Bank of England on Thursday 

raised their rate of discount from 2} to 3 per cent., in 
consequence of the large withdrawals of gold for New 
York. During the week ended Wednesday night these 
withdrawals amounted to about a million and _ three- 
quarters sterling; but as somewhat under a quarter of a 
million was sent in, the net withdrawals amounted to 
1,580,000/. It is known that the gold withdrawals will 
continue, and it was therefore wise on the part of the 
Directors to take precautions at once. The leading 
financial houses in New York have been telegraphing to 
their correspondents in London urging them to send out 
gold at any cost. The fall in wheat, pork, and other com- 
modities has led to a very large export of those com- 
modities, and the sellers are in many cases instructing their 
agents to send the price out in gold. Lastly, the Asso- 
«ciated Banks in New York, Boston, Chicago, and Phila- 
delphia are issuing certificates to enable gold to be sent 
to them. It is clear therefore that, if it can be done, very 
large amounts will be taken, and it is possible that the 
Bank of England may have, before very long, to put up its 
rate to 4 per cent. 

For four weeks in succession the India Council has been 
unable to sell its drafts. On Wednesday it offered 40 lakhs 
of rupees. Only 10 lakhs were applied for, and the price 
was no higher than 1s. 33d. per rupee. Of course the 
Council had no option but to refuse to allot. As, however, 
the exports of jute will begin about the end of this month, 
it is probable that there may be then a change. Meanwhile 
the price of silver has fluctuated during the week about 
324d. per ounce. There isa very good demand for India. 
It is said that during the week about 170,000/. worth has 
been sent out. 

There has been a complete change in the American 
market this week. On Monday, and still more on Tuesday 
morning, it looked as if prices would break further. But 
about noon on Tuesday buying on a large scale began, chiefly 
for great Continental operators. Then it became known 
that immense sums in gold were to be sent out, and as 
Congress is to meet on Monday, a sudden change of feeling 
took place. Speculators were encouraged to buy once 
more, while those who had sold speculatively hurried to buy 
back, fearing that if they did not do so they might be 
cornered. For two or three days there followed a very 
considerable rise. All the same, there is no real change in 
the state of affairs in the United States. The banks in all 
the great cities have their resources completely locked up, 
and they are negotiating now with the savings banks for 
the purchase of United States Government bonds, which 
would enable them to issue a large amount of notes. The 
savings banks are in as bad a condition. There has been a 
run everywhere, even in New York. The New York banks 
insist upon sixty days’ notice being given for the with- 
drawal of large sums, which plainly means that they have 
not the means to repay their } ear Fa In Chicago there 
has been a panic in the pork market, with serious failures. 
All over the West works are being closed, and workpeople 
thrown out of employment; in short, there is the deepest 
distrust and hoarding of money. As long as this con- 
tinues mere buying by European operators will have 
no lasting effect. It may check the fall for a while, but the 
fall will begin again, unless confidence revives in the United 
States. At the meeting of Congress something may be 

roposed which may revive confidence. The deposits that 

ve been withdrawn from the banks may be returned, and 
a complete change may thus take place. But as long as 
the public have no confidence in the banks, and go on with- 
drawing their deposits, there can be no real improvement. 
Upon the Continent, markets have been fairly steady, 
though the best informed fear that a fall is imminent. The 
German and Russian Governments are engaging in a war of 
tariffs, which must be prejudicial to business. In Spain a 
crisis is expected every week; the drought has so much 
injured the crops throughout Europe, that there must be 


very large imports of grain, consequently gold will have to 


be shipped abroad in large amounts, and a dear money’ 


market is everywhere expected. As yet, therefore, there 
is no real improvement, although there is less apprehension 
than there was last week. 


The rise in American securities during the week has been 
very remarkable. Atchison shares, for example, closed on 
Thursday at 154, a rise compared with the preceding Thurs- 
day of 17; Denver Preferred closed at 31, a rise of 33; 
Erie Ordinary shares closed at 12}, a rise of 23 ; Erie Pre- 
ference closed at 25}, arise of 5; and Erie Second Mortgage 
bonds closed at ork. a rise of as much as 9. Passing from 
the purely speculative to the doubtful dividend-paying, we 
find that Milwaukee shares closed on Thursday at 55%, a 
rise compared with the preceding Thursday of 4}; and 
Louisville and Nashville closed at 563, a rise of 4%. 
Coming next to the better class, we find Illinois shares 
closed at 95}, a rise of 3}; Lake Shore closed at 
118, a rise of 4; and New York Central closed at 
103}, arise of 44. Even silver securities shared in the 
advance. Thus, Mexican Government Sixes closed at 60}, 
a rise of 4; Mexican Railway First Preference shares closed 
at 61, a rise of 54; and Mexican Central Fours closed at 
48}, a rise of 2. In the International market French 
Rentes closed at 97}, a rise of 1; Greeks of ’81 closed at 
38, a rise of 2; and Spanish closed at 63}, a rise of 1}. 
But Argentines are lower. The Fives of 1886 closed at 59}, 
a fall of 1}; and the Funding Loan closed at 603, also a 
fall of 14. The only movement of much importance in the 
Home Railway market is a fall of 3 in Great Western 
Ordinary stock, which closed on Thursday at 156}, 
the dividend being considered unsatisfactory. London 
and North-Western closed at 168}, a fall of }. Australian 
Government Bonds have all advanced. New South Wales 
Three and a Half per Cents closed on Thursday at 94}, a 
rise compared with the preceding Thursday of 2}; Victoria 
Three and a Half per Cents closed at 893, a rise of 3}; and 
Queensland Three and a Half per Cents closed at 873, a 
rise of 3}. Australian bank shares have also improved. 
Those of the Bank of New South Wales closed at 43, a rise 
of 1; those of the Bank of Australasia closed at 65}, a rise 
of 5}, and those of the Union Bank of Australia closed at 
45}, also a rise of 5}. 


SCROPIANA, 


net was the first of the great sporting writers who 
received well-deserved commendation from the Quarterly 
and the Edinburgh, as well as from Maga. Readers of 
Lockhart’s Life will remember that he was an intimate 
friend of Sir Walter Scott, who doubtless liked him none 
the less that he was the lineal representative of those 
famous marchers, the Lords Scrope of Bolton. On one 
occasion, indeed, he came to a quiet dinner in Castle Street, 
when Scott was in the thick of his financial troubles, and 
less hospitably inclined than usual. But Lady Scott was so 
grateful for a profusion of venison and game that she could 
not resist inviting the generous donor. Scrope was equally 
distinguished as a deerstalker and a salmon-fisher, to say 
nothing of less pretentious performances with the shot-gun. 
He was an accomplished scholar besides, a master of Italian 
literature, and one of the most admirable of amateur artists. 
What is more to our purpose, he handled the pen as effec- 
tively as the brush, the rod, or the rifle. The spirited 
drawings of the Highland scenery in his volume are by 
himself, though the deer, the dogs, and the hillmen in the 
foregrounds were filled in by his friend Edwin Landseer. 
We are bound to admit that, with all the charm of his easy 
style, there is still something of the formality of the gentleman 
of the older school, just as to modern notions there is a 
certain priggishness in a costume which preferred tight 
checked trousers to kilt or knickerbockers, and shoes and 
“spats” to hob-nailed shooting boots. But in every page 
you see that Scrope was a thorough sportsman; and his 
reminiscences of sporting episodes are as dramatic as his 
reminiscences of the mountain scenery are picturesque, 
Christopher North, in casual notices in the “ Noctes,” does 
him very ample justice ; there were strong ties of a com- 
mon sympathy between them, and the stalwart Professor 
acknowledged a master in the mysteries pertaining to flood 
and fell. Had it not been for a single passage about wood- 
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cock shooting at Holkham, we should say that neither. of 
the articles in the rival Quarterlies had been written by a 
rtsman. They smell of thelamp and the study, though 

y praise and they quote largely; but they neither illus- 
trate, amplify, nor embellish. All the more on that account 
do they prove that Scrope had at once made his mark as a 
writer, and entitled himself to the highest rank among 

He was fortunate in being a favoured intimate of the 
Duke of Athole of the day. He had the free range of a 
forest which was unrivalled in extent, except, perhaps, by 
the original and united Applecross; and the Duke con- 
stituted him his honorary head-keeper, and delegated 
to him the direction of all sylvan proceedings—though 
the word “sylvan,” by the way, is a misnomer, for 
the trees in a deer forest are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. Scrope tells us that before the '45 the deer- 
grounds of the House of Gordon stretched for a distance of 
seventy miles from Ben Avon, in Banffshire, to Ben Nevis. 
The forest of Athole was less extensive, nevertheless it 
measured forty miles by eighteen, and was undisturbed 
either by sheep or black cattle. With its mountain, moor, 
and bog; with its sweet pastures, its deep and dark ravines, 
its sheltered yet sunny corries, there is no finer feeding 
land in all Scotland, as there are few forests to the south of 
West Ross and Sutherland that cut out more severe work 
for the stalker. In Scrope’s time it was believed to contain 
from 6,000 to 7,000 deer. It is true that the best harts 
were scarcely so heavy or so magnificently horned 
as the “royals” that would sometimes stray in from the 
adjacent Braemar or Gaick. That he explains by the 
unbounded hospitality of Blair Castle. Lying on the great 
highroad to the North, the Duke welcomed all strangers 
who came with introductions, and prided himself on show- 
ing them sport. Consequently the harts carrying the best 
heads were always marked down for slaughter, and the deer 
were being continually gathered in and driven towards 
lines of rifles scientifically . And, moreover, as dogs 
were being regularly used, and it was the fashion always 
to bay the wounded harts, we are only surprised that 
the sorely persecuted animals did not seek sanctuary in 
more peaceful retreats. But the manner in which the 

rt was worked makes Scrope’s book all the more 
delightful. Now he invites us to accompany him on a 

uiet stalk ; now he is scientifically manceuvring to cut off 
the startled deer at their favourite passes; and, again, he 
is organizing one of those grand parades which passed a 
few thousands of animals in stately review before the 
Castle party. 

Lying out in the hills, passing days, or rather nights, in 
the lonely forest lodges, the artist and lover of nature grew 
familiar with the habits of the deer. The great harts are 
fierce enough in the rutting season, and jealously guard the 
seraglios they monopolize against all comers. Then, of 
course, the flesh is unfit for food, and the rifle may be left 
at home. “The harts are heard roaring all over the forest, 
and are engaged in savage conflicts which sometimes ter- 
minate fatally.” A bellow out of the mist is a challenge 
which is promptly answered before the echoes have died 
away in the distant hills, and then the champions, rushing 
forward in the wild joy of the combat, for once forget their 
dread of man. Even in the stalking season there was many 
an exciting scene, when the wounded stag was being bayed 
by the hounds. In narrow forests dogs must be used 
charily, if used at all. We remember that Horatio Ross, 
“the old deer-stalker”—to be sure, his aim was very deadly 
—latterly never owned a dog of any kind. In Athole, 
they seem to have been slipped on all occasions; and, 
in fact, cold or unwounded harts are not unfrequently 
coursed. The hunted animal sought refuge in the 
streams and ravines, instinctively choosing the almost 
impregnable positions which are most perilous to the 
hounds. There is a picture of a deer bayed in the Tarff; 
he stood on a shelving and slippery slab on the very brink 
of a precipice, while behind the dogs he menaced, the Tarff 
non down in a cataract. Possibly nothing could have 
raved them from certain death but the stag’s consciousness 
of his own precarious footing. There are some thrilling 
stories of personal encounters, when no dogs were forth- 
coming, and when the sportsman, hunting-knife in teeth, 
and tuking to the water, himself broke the bay, and dashed 
in upon the quarry. The hero of more than one of the 

of these oe was the Chief of Glengarry, who 
gave Maida to Sir Walter; and, by the way, Scrope tells us 


that Mr. Skene of Rubislaw, who was Scott’s trusted con- 

fidant ia the first shocks of the commercial crash, was the 

prototype of Hector MacIntyre’s encounter with the 
oca, which came off on the beach below the Castle of 
unottar. 


The descriptions of the savage scenery are dashed off with . 


all the sympathetic vigour of a Salvator Rosa. Take one, 
for example, where Scrope speaks of the famous Tilt coming 
quietly down in a en stream, between banked shrub-. 
beries of the mountain-ash, with its scarlet berries and the 
silvery stems of the feathering birches. Even the grim. 
mountains overhanging the passes have smoothed their 
wrinkled brows. We may remark, by-the-bye, that even the 
shrunken Tilt, with its wonderfully limpid water, is dan- 
gerously deceptive, and when we least expected it we have 
been nearly swept off our legs, as if the ankles had been 
seized by some frolicsome water kelpie. “ After a storm 
the river speaks in a voice of thunder, and quells every 
noise around it; but when the winds are hushed, and the- 
weather gleam streaks the sky from afar, and the rain-drops. 
glitter in the sunshine, some sylvan sounds may be heard 
in the solitary croak of the raven’s voice as he sits boding 
on the craigs, the distant bellow of the hart, or the scream 
of the eagle.” What a suggestive study that is of the 
Highlands in their sterner aspects! But, again, we have a 
description of a thunderstorm in Glen Tilt, almost as epical 
in its nervous prose as Lord Byren’s famous poetry where 
Jura is answering the joyous Alps. “ The clouds were ad- 
vancing in dark columns, with their hard masses rent, as it. 
were, from top to bottom ; the thunder travelled sullenly among 
the distant mountains; darker and darker grew the huge 
form of Ben-y-Gloe.” “I am thinking,” said one of the 
foresters, “we shall have a blad of weet.” The war of the 
elements burst forth in its fury. “No interval between the 
fire and the crash ; but both instantaneous like the volley- 
ing of heavy ordnance ”—then a vivid flash—and the group 
was scattered as if a shell had burst in the midst of them. 
Each man was temporarily paralysed or stunned, and it 
was said to have been the worst storm in mortal memory. 

We spoke of Salvator Rosa, and Salvator might have 
sketched in those foresters and the poacher in the fore- 
grounds. There were poachers who went professionally in 
gangs; and poachers who would follow the solitary sport, 
for which they had a passion and instincts not to be eradi- 
cated. There is a capital story of one man, caught red- 
handed, when lying out on the skirts of a forest drive, on 
the chance of striking some straggling deer. Rather 
than go to gaol at Perth, he consented to stand 
a shot from the Duke’s rifle—which was only capped, but 
not charged. Then he handsomely recognized his Grace’s 
handsome behaviour, and consented to grant “the favour” 
asked, and in the future to avoid trespassing on the Braes 
of Athole. Naturally these men, bred in the mountains, 
nursed among the mists, and impressed by the gloom and 
solitude of their sublime surroundings, when belated or 
seeking shelter in lonely bothies, were much given to super- 
stition. In the daylight they might pretend to sneer or 
smile ; but in the murk of the gloaming, or by the dim light 
of the flickering peat fire, it was a very different thing ; and 
the strength of their credulity seems to have been almost in- 
fectious. They or their fathers had seen strange visions in 
the wilds; they had been hospitably entertained by weird 
women of wasted form and bloodless complexion, who never- 
theless consulted the Highland tastes of the wanderers, 
and made generous provision of venison and whisky. 
There were darksome glens which were notoriously uncanny, 
and there is one well-authenticated tale of a veritable High- 
land vampire which cannot ibly be satisfactorily ex- 
plained unless we frankly admit the supernatural. 


OUR DUTY TOWARDS OUR VERMIN. 


HE ethics of our relations towards the lower animals. 
are full of the interest belonging to problems which 

are insoluble. It is an immortal interest. The merciful 
man is merciful to his beast; but there are some beasts to 
which, in showing mercy, man shows himself a fool. The 
man who catches an unnecessary rabbit in a spring-trap in 
England is rightly termed a “ brute”; yet, as a recent writer 
tells us, the man who brought a rabbit into certain parts of 
Australia would be lynched no less certainly than the rabbit. 
For the rabbit himself no fate is too bad. Just at present. 
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we, in England, or, more particularly, in Scotland, are face 
to face with the problem under the form of “ voles.” One 
does not suggest that the problem is the more easy to answer 
if we treat voles asthe unit. In Cornwall, where the princi- 
pal industry is pilchard-fishing, an old fishwife was asked the 
venerable puzzle, “ If a herring and a half cost three half- 
, how much will twelve herrings cost?” “ Herrings! 
Coane !” she replied thoughtfully, “ I can’t hardly tell ’ee. 
If it ‘ad been pilchards I could have told ’ee in a minute.” 

It is not in this spirit that we suggest that the problem, 
for us, takes rather the shape of voles; but it just so 
happens that the vole, as a plaguesome vermin, is at our 
doors, while the rabbit, except in rare localities, is an abso- 
lute pest only across the seas. As a colonist, however, 
there seems to be no measure to its atrocities. “In 
Australia,” says the writer of the article (in the Spectator) 
to which reference has been made, “the rabbit has 
learned a new accomplishment. In California it has for- 
gotten an old one. The Australian rabbit has developed 
long claws, and climbs the scrub with ease, in order to eat 
the leaves when grass is scarce. In California it has for- 
gotten how to burrow, and recently a rising en masse of the 
inhabitants of a rabbit-infested district succeeded in driving 
the creatures by thousands into an enclosure where they 
were destroyed without a chance of escape.” 

Now this is but one instance out of many of the injustice 
which sometimes arises from mistaken identity. What the 
rabbit can or can not do in the Antipodes, one would 
probably have to go there to find out. By all accounts, he 
is capable of any enormity—even of going up a tree, as 
institutions much more highly honoured in Australia than 
he have lately done. But it is a great mistake to suppose 
that our “ bunny,” having travelled to California, “ cannot 
dig.” Were it true, it is difficult to suppose, even so, 
that he would be “ destroyed by thousands”; for there are 
not many thousands of him in California to destroy. It is 
true enough that the so-called “rabbit” which, with the 
gopher, is the chief pest of the Californian farmer, does not 
burrow ; but he is really much more of a hare than a rabbit, 
and is distinctively known as a “ Jack-rabbit.” But there 
is also in California “ Little Johnny Cotton-tail,” as the 
Californian children call him, and he lives in holes of his 
own digging, and is exactly the same animal as the English 
“bunny.” He is quite conservative in his habits, does not 
venture far from his burrow, does not climb trees nor do 
any of those “tall” things, never gets driven into enclo- 
sures and destroyed by thousands—does not even breed 
with Antipodean rapidity, though that perhaps is by reason 
of the salutary competition of the Jack-rabbit. It is all 
the more imperative that justice should be done to “ Little 
Johnny Cotton-tail” in California, because it is so utterly 
impossible to temper justice with any sort of mercy to him 
in Australia. 

The ethical question—the question of our right to destroy 
an animal that is noxious, and of the restrictions on that 
ea very differently answered. From the Buddhist, 
who eats nothing that has had life, and denies our right to 
the use of Keating’s Insect Powder—from him to the Boer, 
who goes out light-heartedly Bushman-shooting, and doubt- 
ing not of the morality of the sport, there is a wide interval. 
Somewhere or other along this interval most of us take our 
stand. The ordinary sane man recognizes that, though 
mercy to animals is a duty, in the abstract, it ceases to be 
a duty when it comes into opposition with the more primary 


‘ duty which we owe to ourselves and our fellow-men. It is 


a matter of compromise, then, between conflicting duties, 
and teaches us one more page in the great lesson that in an 
imperfect world we are apt to become unpractical in pro- 
portion as we are logical, It is very much a question of 
numbers. We recognize that the wanton destruction of 
rabbits, leaving the corpses to rot on the ground, would be 
a sin in England; yet we are forced to admit that in 
Australia a like practice is a necessity and a duty. Never- 
theless, our consciences know a scruple. Though fully 
aware that such pests as rabbits in Australia and voles on 
the Borderland must be destroyed, a further ethical question 
occurs to us about the means for their destruction. Con- 
tinental chemists have suggested that we should introduce 
into their legions a fell disease; even now a proposal is 
before us that we shall inoculate the vole with tubercular 
ate ga or something with an equally unpleasant name. 

ossibly we may be driven to some such last expedient ; 
but there is no doubt that our consciences revolt against it 
asan underhand method of war. It is unsportsmanlike, 


unEnglish ; it does not seem to give the vole a fair chance. 
Singularly enough, it appears less wicked in the case of so 
very small an animal; but that is a view which we can 
neither justify to ourselves nor expect to be shared by the 
vole. Its wisdom even is not beyond question. Is it 
— certain that the vole will be kind enough to keep the 
isease to himself; and, if not, where is it sure to stop ? 

The result of all the inquiries of all Commissions into 
such questions as the causes of the increase of voles goes to- 
warn us of the danger of interfering with nature's 
ments for the regulation of supply and demand. e 
wanted grouse, so we killed hawks and weasels, and we 
have—voles. We have been a little too general, moreover, 
in our condemnation of the predatory birds. We have in- 
cluded in the universal ban the allied genus of owls; we 
have nailed to the doors of our keepers’ cottages the harm- | 
less necessary kestrel, while the vole laughed in his sleeve. 
The kestrel’s fate is yet another instance of mistaken 
identity. He is a hawk, therefore kill him, was the maxim— 
a maxim which confounded him, to our own confusion, with 
those wicked cousins of his, the sparrow-hawks. A few 
years ago, ifa man talked to us of voles we did not know 
what he meant, or if we did we thought him a pedant and 
a prig. Why could he not call a mouse a mouse, or if he 
wanted to be especially learned, a shrew mouse at most? 
Now we see, from the strictures on our “ bunny” in 
California, and from the undeserved fate, with its swift 
Nemesis, of the kestrel, that there may be some use in these 
fine distinctions. The confusion reminds one of the story told 
by a famous naturalist about a venerable housekeeper whom 
he caught engaged in destroying a large yellow-underwing 
moth “ because moths eat clothes.” Ifhertheory had been 
correct, a frock-coat would have been little more than a 
light luncheon for such a monster. After all, it is perhaps 
better to err on the side of over-accuracy—better, at all 
events, for the vermin. 

This is, perhaps, our first duty towards our vermin, to be 
sure that they are vermin—that is to say, noxious—before 
declaring war on them. We should remember, too, that in 
the past our errors have rather been on the side of their too 
liberal destruction. Usually nature regulates them for us 
better than we can regulate them for ourselves, and when 
we once begin interfering with her, it is hard to see where 
we shall be able to stop. For the rest, we may perhaps trust 
to that curiously constituted and serviceable organ, the 
Anglo-Saxon conscience, to correct us in the abuses into 
which too much logic is apt to tempt us; for there can be 
little doubt that the Anglo-Saxon conscience is tenderer 
towards the lower animals than its equivalent in any other 
race. Yet it is not always logic that misleads “these 
others.” In Mexico City they once started a Society for the- 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and to put the infant 
Society in good funds they inaugurated it with a _bull- 
fight. 


REVIEWS. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY.* 


T is improbable that any one will find fault with the appear- 
ance of an official selection from the Indian State Papers 
concerning the Mutiny as premature, and it may be more likely 
to meet with criticism as unnecessarily and unduly postponed. 
Into that question, however, it would be quite superfluous to- 
enter here, and we may be well satisfied that we have got it at 
last, edited by one who has proved his fitness for the task as Mr. 
Forrest has in his already issued volumes on Warren Hastings. 
It is equally unnecessary to dwell on the differences in difficulty 
between that task and this, these being matters which will speak 
of themselves sufficiently to the wise, and which, perhaps, can 
never be made to speak intelligibly to the unwise. Let us rather 
turn at once to the fresh, and for the first time official, telling of 
a story at once deplorable and delightful—deplorable not merely 
because of the frightful incidents it contains, but because of the 
strange lack of forethought and wisdom which brought it about ; 
delightful because of the magnificent manner in which errors 
were retrieved by such displays, individual and collective, of all 
the qualities of a governing race as have, perhaps, never been 
crowded into a few months in the history of any country in the 
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world save England. It is surely not fanciful to see an omen in 
the very first incident of the outbreak, when blood was shed at 
Barrackpore, and General Hearsey himself rode to arrest the 
mutineer Mungul Pandy, of the 34th, who had already severely 
wounded Lieutenant Baugh and Sergeant-Major Hewson. An 
officer shouted to the General, “ His musket is loaded!” Quoth 
the General, “ Damn his musket!” and rode on. In this one in- 
cident we have Ilias in nuce. Had there not been the grossest 
mismanagement, that great force, of which Mungul Pandy was 
the first criminal, the first victim, and the very incarnation, 
would never have “loaded its musket”; and had English officers 
and soldiers stopped to think of danger, had they not unanimously 
“ damned the musket” and gone for the man, it is at least pos- 
sible that at this moment, if England were a ruling Power at all, 
she would not be ruling in India. 

Mr. Forrest has divided his enormous subject into three parte. 
In the first and present instalment he gives an account of the pre- 
liminary outbreaks at Berhampore and Barrackpore, of the more 
serious, and still more mismanaged, mutiny some months later at 
Meerut, with its first instalment of massacre, and of the whole 
history of the siege and capture of Delhi. In the second he will 
give the story of Lucknow and Cawnpore, and in the third that 
of Sir Hugh Rose’s almost unique campaign, with those of 
General Whitlock and Sir Colin Campbell, and an omnium 
gatherum of minor matters. It should be said that, besides 
giving the actual papers, he has carefully prefixed an introduc- 
tion summarizing the whole contents of the volume in a con- 
nected narrative of admirable execution. In this he has brought 
to bear upon his text the histories and narratives already pub- 
lished, and the results of personal examination on the spot and 
oral communications from all sorts and conditions of men from 
the late Commander-in-Chief downwards. It may be that some 
lazy people will read no further than this narrative, which, at 
very little expense or trouble to them, will give them a more 
exact and clearer conspectus of the matter than any account 
known to us. But from actual experience we can assure the 
more laborious reader who is not satisfied without the text itself 
that the advantage in reading it which he will receive from 
previously reading the introduction will pay him many times 
over for the time he may spend. Not only has Mr. Forrest, while 
indulging in no padding and no fireworks, clothed the skeleton 
of his abstract with the flesh and blood of a “live” and in- 
terested as well as interesting story, but he has managed at 
the same time to articulate and display that skeleton so clearly 
that the reader has no difficulty in recognizing the connexion of 
all the proceedings recounted later under the legal and pro- 
fessional verbiage of courts-martial and despatches. The contents 
of the volume—introduction, text, and appendices—fall naturally 
into two sharply separated parts. There is the period of incuba- 
tion of the Mutiny till it was fully hatched in blood and fire at 
Meerut, and there is the Siege of Delhi. 

As for the first, we fear that the feeling of every one will be (as 
they read the dry, passionless pages of evidence and despatches, 
even more than as they have read more or less literary and un- 
official presentments of the matter) that never in all the world 
were disaster and ruin invited with such extraordinary non- 
chalance. There is good reason for believing that the machina- 
tions or delusions, the exact origin and authorship of which are 
even yet imperfectly known, had been going on for years before 
the outbreak. They were certainly known for nearly, if not 
quite, a year before the Third Light Cavalry broke out at 
Meerut ; and months had passed between that outbreak and the 
first milder mutiny or least murmurings at Dum-Dum, Yet 
nobody seems to have taken any general precautions or made any 
general investigations, and both in the inquiry into the greased 
cartridge matter and in the punishments inflicted on the earlier 
mutineers, the most absurd slackness and lenity were shown. 

We are bound to say that, from the evidence of Lieutenant 
Currie, given on p. Ixvii. of the Appendix here, and not, 
we think, previously published, it is pretty clear to us 
that the Sepoys Aad just cause for suspecting the cartridges ; 
and even if they had not, it must always seem to have been sheer 
madness, in the circumstances, to have arranged so that they 
could possibly have any: Then, too, the early punishments 
inflicted by courts-martial, generally composed of the very native 


' officers who, if they had done their duty, would have long before 


either stopped, or at least revealed, the conspiracy, were some- 
times (as in the case of the mere dismissal of a mutinous Jemadar, 

against but weakly acquiesced in by General Anson) 
ridiculous. Nor does the disbandment of the 19th and 34th 
Regiments seem to have been at all a well-selected punishment. 
Moreover, the acknowledged unsatisfactory conduct of the 
commanding officers in both cases should have aroused suspicion. 
The unwisdom shown in punishment at Meerut was, indeed, 


acknowledged when it was too late; but General Hewitt had 
had a bad example set him in higher places than his own before, 

The “ bad taste in the mouth,” however, which all this leaves 
is well compensated by the siege of Delhi. That astonishing feat 
of arms, unlike some others, does not lose, but gains infinitely, 
when it is examined with the utmost minuteness; and there is 
something comically irritating in the remembrance how wise- 
acres—not merely in England, but in those less excusable high 
places of India which had brought about the climax—actually 
found fault with the besiegers because they did not do their 
impossibility sconer than they actually did, and solemnly rated 
them for not sending more frequent despatches through the un- 
passable bar of the mutineers. When the Delhi Field Force 
started from Umballa there were about 2,250 men disposable. 
At the battle of Ghazi-ud-Din-Nagar, with the Delhi mutineers 
who tried to stop it on its way to the city, there were 3,000, and 
with this that fight, and the subsequent one at Badli-Serai, were 
fought, and the force sat down to besiege a strongly fortified 
town, with walls seven miles round, amply ditched, bastioned, 
and mounted with guns, supplied in abundance with all muni- 
tions of war, and occupied by a vastly superior force of drilled 
and disciplined troops, rendered doubly desperate by fanaticism 
and by a sense of the impossibility of forgiveness, and almost 
daily reinforced by fresh detachments of mutineers from all parts 
of the country. It is calculated that, by the fall of the city, 
about thirty thousand regular troops had gathered to defend it, 
while the besiegers had been successively strengthened till they 
numbered between a fourth and a third of that number. But for 
the earlier and more trying parts of the affair the besieging force 
rose slowly from about 3,000 to about 6,000 men. 

Nor do the mere numbers give any complete idea of the diffi- 
culties. The upper provinces were completely cut off from the 
lower. By an extraordinary series of accidents, first General 
Anson, the Commander-in-Chief, and then Sir Henry Barnard, the 
actual commander of the Field Force, were carried off by cholera ; 
while General Reed, who succeeded the former by seniority, and, 
though leaving the actual command to the latter, had to take it 
at his death, was utterly unfitted by sickness for duty, and was 
obliged to quit his post. Cholera raged in the camp, it was the 
very worst time of the year for fighting, and sunstroke helped the 
enemy, who, with all the country round in their favour, and by 
far the greater part of the long circuit of wall open, were of 
course perfectly at their ease. At first the besiegers, though 
they had some twenty-four pounders, had no ball for them, so 
that they had to pick up the enemy’s shot of the same calibre and 
return it. The famous corps of Guides, after marching six 
hundred miles in twenty-two days, came into camp one morning 
and fought the same afternoon. Major Reid, who commanded 
the outpost of Hindu Rao’s House, was exposed to such constant 
attacks that he never had time to come into camp itself, till he 
was brought there wounded in the final assault. At first the 
mutineers, chiefly owing to the advantage given them by the 
suburb of the Subzee Mundee, were able to get up close under 
cover to the camp, and actually charge into it; while, as they 
were enormously superior in cavalry, it would seem that only the 
want of some general's head among them preserved the English 
communications, even with such officers as Coke and Hodson at 
work to keep them open. But nobody seems ever to have bated one 
jot of heart or hope; and by degrees, as reinforcements, chiefly from 
the Punjaub, began to drop in, it was possible to take a bolder line, 
Twice, indeed, there was a notion of attempting the city by a 
coup de main, but different things prevented this, and it may be 
doubted whether the Fortune of England had not a great hand in 
the prevention. For not much more good could have been done 
than was done actually; failure would have as nearly spelt ruin 
as is possible when Englishmen are concerned; and as it was, 
Delhi being open served as a souriciére to attract half the 
mutineers of the country; so that the blow dealt when it was 
dealt was far heavier and more effective. 

The story of the actual assault has been often told, and is 
heroic enough. The quality both of the attack and the defence 
(for these misguided ones whom we had taught were not un- 
worthy of our teaching) was proved by the fact that the loss in 
killed and wounded was full twelve hundred men, or a third of 
the entire force assaulting, while one of the four columns, that 
which attacked the Lahore Gate, was actually beaten back, and 
it was not for days after the actual storm that the tiny force, 
lodged on the walls of the Mogul capital, succeeded in reducing 
the town. 

Of all the episodes of this muy hermosa cosa Mr. Forrest has 
given an excellent account; and the possession of the actual 
documents which support it is a benefit which cannot be exagge- 
rated. The gallant actions and heroic death (in the midst of 
the road of life) of Nicholson; the earlier exploit in the 
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crisis of the first Delhi Mutiny, when nine men under Willoughby 
and Forrest first defended and then blew up the magazine; the 
half-faithful remnant in the 74th who saved Major Abbott; the 
chivalrous devotion to us, when our state looked worst, of the 
Rajahs of Pattiala and Jhind; the death of Sir Henry Barnard— 
a new-comer to India, and doomed, as Catherine de Medicis would 
have said, “to sew the cloth that others had cut out "—crying, 
in‘his delirium, “Strengthen the right!”; the dwmonic virtue 
with which Hodson, of Hodson’s Horse, with eight troopers and 
a handful of Guides and Fusiliers, stopped a whole attack of the 
enemy (what time “little Roberts,” who has been heard of since, 
‘was wounded), and nearly captured their battery ; the fighting 
round Hindu Rao’s and the Sammy House; and last, not least, 
the heroism of the native gunners on the 9th July, who not only, 
when the camp appeared to be in the hands of the rebel sowars 
and they were called on to desert, cried “ Who are you? we 
obey our own officers,” but cried to Olpherts’s men to fire through 
them at the mutineers—of all these things an admirably clear 
view, based on irrefragable authority and vividly drawn, will be 
found here. But, for our part, we find ourselves wandering 
back to old General Hearsey, as he rode with his two sons and 
his aide-de-camp on the mutineer, drunk with bhang, who had 
already cut down two Englishmen, through the sulky ranks of a 
whole rebellious regiment—“ His musket is loaded!” “Damn 
his musket !” 
In hoc signo vinces. 


NOVELS.* 


ppoventr (in literature) certainly makes a strange set of bed- 
fellows acquainted with each other, for surely a more 
miscellaneous collection of books were never before passed under 
review at the same moment. We have the domestic novel of 
modern English society, the provincial novel full of local colour 
and dialect, the oratorical and controversial novel, the jeune jille 
and romantic novel, the precocious and American novel, the 
artistic and unconventional novel, the archaic and adventurous 
novel, and last, but not least, the native Indian novel, as trans- 
lated by Mr. Oswell. No two of them are alike; no one of them 
is likely to inspire profound interest in anybody’s breast. Such 
as they are, however, it is necessary to consider their merits and 
demerits; and if it is not possible to be “ blind” to their very 
numerous faults, at any rate let us be as “kind” as may be to 
their virtues. 

The dominant sensation of the student of King’s Mead is the 
feeling that he has read it all before, so familiar are the descrip- 
tions of the phases of county life presented to him. He has 
known so well the pompous baronet who, with the best inten- 
tions, neglects his nephew, and the brilliant nephew who speedily 
leaves his follies behind and throws all his compatriots into the 
shade. No one can read of the struggles of Philip Raynes for a 
foremost place in the threefold world of society, officialism, and 
letters without having the image of Pendennis constantly ap- 
pearing before him, Like Pen, Raynes is the only child of a widow, 
and, like Pen, he is led away by a will-of-the-wisp in the person 
of Miss Amy Hofmann. But there is no reason why, because a 
story has been told before, or an all-conquering hero sketched 
already, the performance should not be repeated—with variations 
—only Mr. Buller has not the art of a good raconteur. His de- 
scriptions of people and things are lacking in life, and always 
suggest a legal summary essential to the proper understanding of 
the plot. He takes a long time to get into his tale, which 
stretches (as far as can be gathered) over many years. His 
characters are mere names and types, which is the more confus- 
ing as there are multitudes of them. Surely the introduction of 
such people as Mr. and Mrs. Rivers is perfectly needless ? and who 
would lose anything by the omission of the two old maids, Miss 
Margaret Dretharn and her sister Elizabeth, who echoes all her 
senior says, and ends up each sentence with “’m’m”? Curious 
to state, Mr. Buller is much at his best when he is describing a 
scene, and if he could write a novel entirely dealing with the way 
people comport themselves in trying, oreven discreditable, moments, 


* King’s Mead. By Henry F. Buller. 3 vols. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 1893 

West Cliff. By E. King. London: Digby, Long, & Co. 1893. 

The Bow and the Sword, By E.C, Adams, London: Digby, Long, 
& Co, 1893. 

Donald Marcy. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. London: William Heine- 
mann. 1893. 
— Spoilt Child. By Peary Chand Miller, London: Thacker & Co, 
1893. 
Norseman’s Wooing. By Cecil Cole. London: Digby, Long, & Cc. 

Claud Brennan, By Jobn Ferrars. Bristol: Arrowsmith, 1893. 

The Girl Musician. By M. Young. London: Digby, Long, & Lo, 1893. 


the chances are it might be worth having. The interview of Philip 
with Amy Hofmann, when he tells her he is not going to flirt 
with her any more; of Major Dretharn with his uncle the 
Admiral, when he is asked to explain some equivocal circum- 
stances in his career; and of Charles Dretharn with his friend 
Townley, when he is made silently to understand that the Major's 
piece justificative is a forgery, have all an air of truth and force 
about them not to be found elsewhere in the book. For the most 
part it is long-winded, and lacking in interest. 

West Cliff is a conscientious study of the manners and customs 
of the natives of the island of Portland some seventy years ago, 
when “Boney” had scarcely ceased to be a name to conjure 
with. Miss King has bestowed great care on her work, almost 
too much so, indeed, as she has not spared the reader one word of 
dialect, which considerably increases the labour of getting 
through the book. It is so strange that writers should not 
realize the difficulties they put in the way of the public by the 
persistent use of this kind of phonetic spelling—often harder to 
understand than a foreign language. By all means let the local 
terms and expressions be observed, but let them be spelt in the 
ordinary accepted way. Apart from this well-intentioned but per- 
nicious habit, Miss King has drawn her characters with consider- 
able skill, and without conventionality. There is nothing forced 
or improbable in the story; and, though the better-class people 
are not so well done as the rest, there is not very much of them. 
We shall hope to meet Miss King again—minus her dialect, and 
her frequent apostrophes of her characters. 

Mr. Adams has sought to utilize his interest in archeology and 
excavations in writing a book of adventure, of which the hero is 
Cambyses, the father of Cyrus. But numerous though the 
fights, endless though the succession of pirates, sea-serpents, 
underground passages, instructive though the procession of his- 
torical characters that march across its pages, The Bow and the 
Sword can hardly be considered a success, Pisistratus, Apries, 
Daniel, Astyages, may be names that stand good for a certain 
amount of magic; but they will not do everything, and there is 
no vraisemblance in the “perils by land and perils by water” 
through which Cambyses makes the acquaintance of these gentle- 
men. The bow and the sword, too, are of too ancient a cut to 
figure in such modern history ; and it is to no purpose that we 
are told that the bow was a formidable steel weapon once in the 
hand“of Jonathan at Gilboa (given to Cambyses by his tutor, who. 
was a Jew), and that the sword had properties beyond swords of 
mortal{mould, and belonged, in the first place, to Tigranes, King 
of Armenia. A collection of wonders do not in themselves make 
a novel, and Mr. Adams has not the knack of inspiring the reader 
with that faith in his creations absolutely essential to this branch 
of literature. 

Donald Marcy is a tale of American college life, and is 
written by Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Not being acquainted 
with the subject, an Englishman is unable, of course, to offer 
much in the way of criticism; but it would be a bold woman 
who on this side of the Atlantic sat down to chronicle the doings 
of undergraduates at Oxford or Cambridge. The boys are types 
that are familiar to most of us; but then boys seldom show great 
individuality beyond their own homes, and are apt to impress 
outsiders very much “ in the gross.” Miss Phelps has kept her 
types clear and bright, and takes care that no one shall be unduly 
weighted with either vice or virtue; but why does she make 
even the best of them talk such very bad grammar? Her hero, 
Donald Marcy, who is twenty years old, the son of rich people 
in a good position, a student for three years at Harle College, 
and the winner of a prize medal for an essay, remarks on p. 188, 
“ T don’t know as I ever thought it.” And this is by no means a 
solitary instance. Schoolboy slang is one thing, and provineial- 
isms are another; but such a lapse from the ordinary rules as 
that quoted above could never be made by any man decently 
brought up. 

In his preface to The Spoilt Child the translator observes that 
“the leading characteristics of the novel are the humour, pathos, 
and satire that pervade every page of it.” Perhaps this may be 
true of the tale in the original; if so, it has either lost immea- 
surably by the translation, or these qualities have a development 
peculiar to India, and not by any means to be appreciated by 
English readers. To those unacquainted with Indian life and 
modes of thought, as the majority are, it will appear tedious and 
confused in the highest degree, and the scrapes of the spoilt child 
neither amusing nor edifying. 

It is diverting to find Miss Cole making her book so entirely up 
to date as to call her hero “Ibsen.” Not that he has any leanings 
towards the drama: he is solely and entirely a musician, Miss 
Cole has a bright and unpretentious way of telling her story, and 
though most male readers will probably be shocked with a heroine 


who smokes cigarettes in public, Nell Vincent is drawn pleasantly 
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and attractively, and we forgive her youthful imbecilities, The 
thing that really is strange and uncommon in the book is the 
picture of Nell's enthusiastic brothers. Breathes there on earth 
a brother of such remarkable clay that he not only conceives the 
possibility of another man being in love with his sister, but 
tracks him all over London, and finally drags him out of a train 
back to the young lady, before the man has ever actually pro- 
posed? ‘We should like to be introduced to that brother. 

Claud Brennan and his friends were solemn and controversial 
people. All (at least, the men) had a tendency towards Atheism, 
‘but Claud was rampant on the subject, wrote books about it, 
caused his fiancée to die of horror at his opinions, and grew more 
rampant and atheistic than ever, till he died too, Every one is 
very serious, and fond of making long speeches. No one has the 
slightest sense of the ridiculous, or of the weariness they cause to 
every other creature. The impression left on the mind of the 
prostrate reader is that Mr. John Ferrars was eminently worthy 
of his friend and biographer, Dr. Brennan. 

The Girl Musician comes from the pen of (apparently) a very, 
very, very young lady; so young that it seems almost unkind to 
say anything about it, as it seems quite as unsophisticated as its 
author does young. Mr. Matthew Stretch has illustrated this 
work, and he has contributed three pictures, in one of which 
(p. 39) the beautiful American flirt has five large black scratches 
down one side of her face, which have no reference to anything 


special. 


SWIMMING.* 


is one of the drawbacks of a series such as the Badminton 

Library that subjects of very different capabilities, from a 
literary point of view, have to be treated at much the same 
length. When a reader of experience finds that a book on 
swimming is as long as a book on cricket, his first impulse will 
be to find out how it is filled up. As the authors of this volume 
“are secretaries of the Life-saving Society, it is natural that a 
long chapter should be devoted to their special subject. Here we 
find, not merely directions for rescuing from the water, and 
accounts of some notable rescues, but full descriptions of the 
Marshall Hall, Silvester, and Howard methods of resuscitation, 
which bear to swimming proper much the same relation as the 
setting of broken legs does to football. There are also chapters 
on the history of swimming, the laws which govern amateur 
swimming contests, the management of swimming meetings and 
public baths, together with an appendix containing rules, re- 
«cords, and bibliography. Of all these it need only be said that 
they are accurate and well up to date, though even since the 
publication of the book one of the records—that for the half- 
mile—has been broken by Mr. Tyers, who has just beaten Mr. 
Greasley’s time of 13'422,done in 1891. Mr. Tyers has thus 
made haste to fulfil the prophecy of the authors in the first chapter 
that he will probably be credited with “a whole batch of swim- 
ming records before his career ceases.” 

But for every swimmer who devotes himself to racing there 
are hundreds who swim for the mere pleasure of the exercise, and 
to them the most interesting part of the book will be the first one 
hundred and fifty pages or so. The chapters on the teaching and 
the art of swimming are full of excellent matter, and, besides 
being interesting, will be very useful to the vast number of swim- 
mers who learnt somehow as boys, and can swim fairly well, 
but have not given much thought to the art or taken pains to get 
beyond that degree of proficiency which is sufficient to make 
bathing pleasant. We venture to predict that many such 
swimmers, after reading this book, will begin to try experiments 
in the water which will improve their style immensely, and 
increase both their powers and their enjoyment. On teaching 
the authors are thoroughly sound, insisting on the supreme 
importance of the leg-stroke, and giving useful hints as to 
breathing. We do not feel quite convinced of the value of their 
land-drill in teaching the proper movements of the limbs before 
Fa ge go into the water. It may be of some little assistance, 

t the great drawback is that the pupil must stand on one 


‘leg, at least, and therefore his leg movements cannot be the 


eame as when he is in the water. The authors suggest, it is 
true, that the combined motions may afterwards be practised 
while lying face downwards on a bench; but the position is 
80 constrained that such practice would lose a good deal of its 


_ value, and could not be carried on for long. If the leg-stroke 


‘is to be acquired out of the water, surely the best way would 
-be to lie on the back, which would be a comparatively com- 


* Swimming. By Archibald Sinclair and William Henry, Hon. Secs. of 
the Life-Saving Society. With Illustrations by 8. T. Dadd, and from 
Photographs by G. Mitchell. Badminton Library. London: Longmans, 
‘Green, & Co. 1893. 


fortable attitude. The movement of the legs is practically the 
same as in breast-swimming ; and, moreover, the learner can see 
for himself whether he is going through his evolutions properly. 
This chapter contains some remarks on teachers and teaching 
which we would respectfully commend to the notice of those who 
manage public baths. We are acquainted with some of the best 
baths in London, where it is impossible to get a boy taught swim- 
ming properly, owing to the incompetence or indolence of the 
teachers, who, having no rivals to compete with, do their work 
thoroughly ill. We do not quite know why foot-plates and other 
mechanical aids are treated of in this chapter. They have nothing 
to do with the teaching of swimming. In the following chapter, 
on the Art of Swimming, there are some things which would have 
been better placed under the head of teaching; but the chapter is 
avery good one,toour mind perhaps the most interesting in the book, 
and the authors are thoroughly sound on matters of theory, espe- 
cially on the much-disputed question as to the relative value of the 
different motions of the legs in the breast stroke. It has, we 
think, been common of late years for swimmers to lay undue 
stress cn the momentum given by the closing of the legs, and to 
underrate the value of the preceding kick. Here each movement 
has its due importance assigned to it. The truth on this point 
is not very difficult to ascertain. Look at a fair swimmer and at 
a good one. The main difference to be observed in their styles is 
that the beautiful shoot forward made by the latter just as he flings 
out his legs after gathering them up for the-stroke, appears either 
in a less degree or not at all in the former, who seems to plough 
along steadily with little or no life in his stroke. The explanation 
of the difference is that the expert swimmer uses knee and ankle 
to give more life and vigour to the stroke. Mr. Martin Cobbett, 
quem honoris causa nominamus, likens this distinction to that 
between throwing and bowling. The illustration may create an 
undeserved prejudice in the minds of cricketers, and we should 
prefer to illustrate the difference by comparing it with that 
between a bowler of genius, whose fingers and wrist aid the 
swing of arm and body in giving spin to the ball, and a mere 
mechanical plodder, whose efforts only result in making the 
ball travel like a lawn-tennis ball on mud. We have seen a 
strong, clumsy beginner who never parted his knees at all, 
but doubled them up under him, and kicked out with remark- 
able vigour. In spite of the entire absence of the “scissor” 
action, he kept himself going for a good many strokes by the 
sheer force of his kick. If there had been no virtue in this, 
he must have sunk at once. The writers have grappled 
bravely and successfully with the diflicult task of describing the 
over-arm side-stroke. No skill could make the description 
simple; but to any one who reads carefully, also studying the 
diagrams, the matter will be plain enough, though it will come 
home to him more fully if he has made some previous experi- 
ments—which need not have been successful. The Trudgeon 
stroke, too, is well described. It seems that Mr. Trudgeon first 
appeared in England in 1873. We certainly saw the same stroke, 
or one very like it, at the swimming races of one of the Univer- 
sities a year or so earlier. 

Among other interesting matter is a good chapter on Diving, 
in which the performances of the pearl-divers of Ceylon and else- 
where are reduced to their true proportions, and a full account 
of the development of water polo, which has grown from infancy 
to what we suppose may be called years of discretion in a com- 
paratively short time. Swimming at the Universities or Public 
Schools is also dealt with, Altogether the book is a very com- 
plete work on its subject, and is no unworthy companion of 
previous volumes of the series, though it undoubtedly falls short 
of many of them in literary merit. The illustrations are on the 
whole good, the diagrams illustrating the text especially so, 
though it is unfortunate that many of them could not be placed 
on the same page as the letterpress which they illustrate. Turning 
over pages to hunt for a diagram is always tiresome. But this 
and one or two infelicities, rather of choice than of execution, 
in the illustrations are only slight drawbacks to the value and 
attractiveness of the book. 


ROSNEATH PAST AND PRESENT.* 


R. MAUGHAN deserves the thanks of the inhabitants of 

the shores of the Gairloch. Living, as they do, under 

the spell of its varied beauties, and proud as they are of its 
historical associations, they must be glad to know that they are 
preserved in a record so careful and minute, and so full of 
interest, as is this history of Rosneath and its people, “ Hardly 
anything has ever been written about Rosneath,” says the author, 
in his preface ; but this statement does not seem quite consistent 


* Rosneath Past and Present. By William Charles Maughan, London 
and Paisley: Alexander Gardner. 
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with the facts. Had no other mentioned its name, one immortal 
pen has described “the Isle of Rosneath” in some of the most 
famous scenes of the Heart of Midlothian. Mrs. Oliphant, in 
her remarkable Life of Edward Irving, has told its story, and 
gives us many a vision of the mystic figure whose feet trod its 
shore. 


In one of her earlier novels, 4 Son of the Soil, Mrs. Oliphant 
not only described Rosneath, but gave offence to some of 
its inhabitants by her too faithful portraiture. Mrs. Craik, 
or, to use the name which is most familiar to the lovers of her 
works, Miss Mulock, has left a most touching picture of the 
place, the manse, and its minister in A Noble Life, and the books 
which have come from that manse form no small portion of the 
literature of “the loved Green Island.” Mr. Story and his son, 
Professor Story, held the living between them for seventy years 
and upwards. The former left a sketch of the place in “the 
Past,” which possesses no small interest to those who know it in 
“the Present,” and Professor Story, in his Life of Robert Story, 
and his history of the Patron Saint of the district, “ St. 
Modan,” has added richly to the literature of Rosneath. From 
all these works Mr. Maughan draws largely, and they are all 
mentioned as part of the glories of Rosneath; but we are sur- 
prised that the preface bears no reference to the sources of in- 
formation to which the compiler has had access, and of which he 
has rightly availed himself to so large an extent. 

The connexion of the Argyll family with the estate is given 
in great detail, with a clear and short account of every chief 
of the Clan Campbell—an account so clear that even the 
Englishman may read with understanding and profit. Per- 
chance he will be sceptical when he is told how the family 
were possessors of Lochow in Argyllshire as far back as the 
year 404. The sceptic, in undertaking to disprove it, must re- 
member Lochow, by rail, is not a far cry ; he may be content to 
class it with the legends of Wallace which are rife in this volume, 
or doubt the statement that Balfour of Burley sleeps beneath the 
“clover sod” of the Kirkyard. Two members of the Campbell 
family have embodied many of these beliefs in verse in this his- 
tory; and if they convey nothing else to the critical reader, they 
cannot fail to convince him that love of “this Isle in beauty 
moulded ” has inspired their pen. 

The volume is well illustrated, and very well got up. The 
stranger to Rosneath may perchance think the record is too 
minute, and that, preserved with much that is important, much 
that is purely trivial has been noted. It may be so, but to many 
the “trivial” will bring back the most thronging memories; 
and, as they read the long roll of famous names which have lived 
on its strand, or who have passed through it as birds of passage, 
when again they recall the gracious presence and pious lives, 
which have hallowed its woods and bays, they will say in 

irit :— 

” Take, O boatman, thrice thy fee ; 
Take—lI give it willingly ; 
For, invisible to thee, 
Spirits twain have crossed with me ! 


BOOKS ON DIVINITY.* 


lees Bishop of Salisbury and the Rev. H. T. White have 
issued the third number of their great critical edition of 
the Vulgate New Testament. It contains the Gospel of St. 
Luke and the Preface to the Gospel of St. Matthew as given by 
the Dublin Codex Q. The work is one which will take its place 
among the classical productions of English scholarship, and add 


_ to the high reputation which our countrymen have earned for 


their services to the textual criticism of the New Testament. 
Great praise is due to the printing, which is a fine specimen of 
the work done by the Clarendon Press. 


* Nouum Testamentum Domini Nostri Jesu Christi Latine secundum 
editionem Sancti Hieronymi. Ad codicum manuscriptorum fidem recensuit 
T. Wordsworth, 8.T.P., Episcopus Sarisburiensis, in operis societatem 
adsumto H. T, White,  Partis prioris fasciculus tertius. Evangelium 
secundum Lucam, Ovxonii e typographeo Clarendoniano 

Some Lights of Science on the Faith. Bampton Lectures for 1892. By 
Alfred Barry, D. ‘D., D.C.L., Canon of W indsor, late Primate of Australia. 

on: Longmans, Green, & Co, 

The Church in Scotland. By H. M. Luckock, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. 
London: Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co. 

New Light on the Bible and the Holy Land. By Basil T. A. Evetts, M.A., 
formerly of the Assyrian Department, British Museum. London : 
Cassell & Co., Ltd. 

The Evolution of Religion, Gifford Lectures 1890-92. Ry Edward 
Caird, LL.D., D.C. ., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Unive of 
‘Glasgow. Glasgow : "James Maclehose & Sons. 1893. 

Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as Iilustrated * 
Religion of the Ancient Hebrews, Hibbert Lectures for 1892. By C. 
Montefiore. London; Williams & Norgate. 

The Psalms, Vol. 1.—Psalms i-xxxviii. By A, Maclaren, D.D. (Ex- 
positors’ Bible). London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1893. 


In the Bampton Lectures for 1892—Some Lights of Science on 
the Faith—Bishop Barry ploughs again a well-ploughed field. 
The chief points dwelt upon are Heredity in its bearing upon the 
doctrines of Original Sin and Mediation, the unity and solidarity 
of the human race as illustrated by the Headship of Christ and 
the Gospel Law of Love, and, finally, the relation of criticism to 
inspiration and the true view of the sacred Scriptures. The last 
topic hardly falls under the title and general conception of the 
book. Indeed, the author seems to have drafted his plan too loosely 
and widely, and in consequence neither science nor criticism receives 
adequate treatment. We could have wished for more solid work 
and less declamation, especially on the vague and dangerous 
subject of Christian Socialism. 

Dean Luckock’s History of The Church in Scotland is a very 
good and pleasant little book. The author has wisely, considering 
the limits imposed upon him, adopted the episodical method of treat- 
ment, and gives a clear and eminently readable account of the 
most eventful epochs in the history of Scottish Christianity. The 
most instructive part of the narrative begins from the date of the 
union of the two crowns. Nowhere has Church life suffered so 
heavily from downright outrageous blunders as in Scotland. 
Charles I.’s highhanded policy, Bishop Rose’s Jecobitism in 1688, 
the Strathbogie case of 1838, are all monuments of human 
stupidity. The last led directly to the great Disruption, and when 
one considers the fierce unreasonableness into which the Free 
Kirk drifted within fifty years of the schism, one is inclined to 
think that Episcopacy cannot have been, at first, so hateful a 
thing as it afterwards became in Scottish eyes, and that by a 
little wise management the continuity of the Church might have 
been better preserved in the North. All this part of the story 
Dean Luckock tells fairly and well. On the vexed question of 
union he writes with large-hearted sympathy, but without illu- 
sions. “At present,” he says, “there can be no doubt that union 
involves something which the Presbyterian Church will not and 
the Episcopal Church cannot surrender. God may be overruling 
the division, having a work for each to do apart. Let us at least 
hope that it is so, and labour on in our respective spheres with 
mutual esteem and charity.” One thing we miss in these pages. 
Readers of Mr. Barrie's stories will want to find out what the 
“ Auld Lichts” are, and Dean Luckock, most unkindly, does not 
tell them. Douce David Deans he does explain, but not Tammas. 

In New Light on the Bible and the Holy Land, Mr. Basil T. A. 
Evetts gives a clear and instructive account of the great dis- 
coveries in the East within the last ten years at Tello, Shushan, 
Persepolis, and Amarna, The most interesting portion of his book 
treats of the last great Egyptian find, which most readers will find 
sufficiently described in these pages. The Tell el-Amarna tablets, if 
we may judge from the illustration, look like dog-biscuits pune- 
tured all over with little triangular marks, and were picked up, 
apparently in the most casual way, by an Egyptian peasant 
woman. They contain the despatches and correspondence of the 
heretical Pharaoh Amenophis, and as this prince, who lived 
about B.c. 1500, exercised a sort of suzerainty over Palestine, and 
was in constant communication with his officers there, they give 
us a most interesting account of the Holy Land, as it was even 
then called, some time before the Exodus, Among them is a 
set of letters from the Governor of Jerusalem, a name which is 
now known to be vastly more ancient than the time of David. 
Mr. Evetts lights up all the points of contact between Oriental 
archeology and Scripture, and if his book only had an index it 
would be as good a handbook of the subject as could be 
desired. 

Professor Caird’s Evolution of Religion is a work of great 
power, and, in spite of its repellent technicalities, of great charm. 
It calls for a stout-hearted reader who does not mind being told 
that “in Buddhism the universal swallows up the particulars, 
and, as it is simply their negative, diseppears with them.” These 
metaphysical conceptions, though they swallow themselves, are 
tame creatures, and will not devour the student. Dr. Caird 
starts with the proposition that “all religion involves a conscious 
relation to a being called God,” and proceeds to explain the idea 
of God by means of the Hegelian triplet-—the world, myself, and 
the higher unity—in which these two opponents meet and are 
reconciled. The next step is to prove that this unity can be 
known, This takes the form of an admirable critique of Agnos- 
ticism, and especially of that form of it which is represented by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. Dr. Caird shows that, so long as the idea 
of the Infinite is got at merely by abstraction, so long as it is 
conceived of merely as that in which there are no ditlerences at 
all, it is impossible to avoid Agnosticism, for there is nothing left 
on which the mind can fix itself, We may remark here that 
Dr. Caird would have done well to discard the word infinite 
altogether. It was never used by the Greek philosophers, pre- 
cisely because it is steeped in materialism, and leads to no other 
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than that of an enormous sheet of white paper 


"stretched across all space. Dr. Caird exhibits some singular re- 


semblances to Plotinus ; but the Neo-Platonist, who regards all 
forms as thoughts of God, puts the matter in a simpler and more 
powerful way, and builds a more effectual barrier, not only 
against Agnosticism, but even against Pantheism, Plotinus 
will not allow any one to say, as Dr. Caird does, that God 
is immanent in the world. On the contrary, the world is 
immanent in God, “like a net in the sea.” Nevertheless, 
there is a remarkable harmony between the two idealists; 
the main difference between them lies, not in the notion of 
evolution, which is quite Neo-Platonic, but in their relation 
to Christianity, which Dr. Caird would suck and throw away, 
and Plotinus threw away without sucking. The rest of the 
work deals with the history of religion from the Hegelian 
standpoint. First comes the objective stage of religious thought 
—God conceived as Lord of Nature; then the subjective—God 
as the Moral Lawgiver. Finally, the evolution is consummated 
by the religion of Unity, Christianity, in which these diverging 
tendencies find their reconciliation. Nothing could be better 
done, within its limits, than this review; it is the work of a 
philosopher, in the best sense of the word. But it is not easy to 
squeeze living things into these metaphysical pigeon-holes. If 
they do not fit, they must be made to fit. As asystem of thought, 
Dr. Caird can explain Christianity admirably. As a living power, 
he does not even come near explaining it, because, for some reason 
or another, his philosophy, though it conceives of matter as a 
worthy vehicle of spirit, capable of expressing its Creator's pur- 
pose with ever-growing adaptability, yet shrinks from admitting 
the possibility of a perfect self-revelation of the ideal in the 
particular. On Dr. Caird’s own principles, his Unitarianism will 
strike many readers as quite untenable. 

Mr. Montefiore’s Hibbert Lectures on The Origin and Growth 
of Religion as Illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient Hebrews 
are instinct with the cheerful audacity of youth. The brothers 
in the Parable of the Prodigal Son seem to have changed parts, 
and the Gentile looks on aghast, while the representative of the 
chosen race plays ducks and drakes with the Asian Mystery. 
Abraham is a myth, and perhaps a heathen deity ; the Ten Com- 
mandments are not Mosaic; the name Jehovah is a Midianitish 
invention, and so on. After all this, it is quite tame to learn 
that Samson is a solar hero. The conclusion arrived at from this 
astounding commencement is that, if the Jews will only pick out 
a few fine moral sentiments from the New Testament, they may 
easily invent a creed as spiritual as the religion of the Gospels, 
and even more universal than the religion of Paul. “ Doctrines 
and sayings, such as ‘He who loses his life shall find it’; ‘ Not 
that which goes into, but that which comes out of, the mouth 
defiles a man’; ‘ Not my will, but thine’; ‘Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do’—can only, I venture to think, 
be disregarded with some spiritual detriment to the religion 
which believes itself compelled to pass them by.” In this 
moderate sentiment Mr. Montefiore, no doubt, touches the truth ; 
and, if he is going to make an effort to persuade his compatriots 
that the Nazarene, after all, was right, all Christian people will 
wish him success. But we do not see where he is to get his 
motive power. His conclusion is, in effect, the same as Professor 
Caird’s, and Talleyrand’s advice applies to both. 

In Discussions on the Apocalypse (Macmillan & Co.) Professor 
Milligan considers the unity, date, and authorship of the Book of 
Revelation, and its relation to the Fourth Gospel and the 
general Apocalyptic literature of the first century. The author 
writes with a full and scholarly knowledge of his subject, and his 
book gives as complete a solution as can at present be obtained 
of all the difficulties connected with its theme. 

Dr. A. Maclaren’s Commentary on The Psalms (the volume 
includes Psalms i.—xxxviii.) is the work of a brilliant and effec- 
tive preacher. The style is too ornate for the subject. Dr. 
Maclaren cannot point out that the Psalmist repeats and varies 
an idea without bursting into metaphor:—*The diamond is 
turned a little in the hand, and a differently tinted beam flashes 
from the facet.” He has rings on his fingers and bells on his 
toes; nevertheless he writes with real power and insight, and 
there is true devotional feeling under his jewelry. He does not 
enter directly upon questions of date or authorship, yet takes 
care to bring into relief all points that look like touches of King 
David's hand. Thus, on the words “My father and my mother 
have forsaken me,” in Psalm xxvii., he observes :—“ Cheyne sees 
in this phrase a clear indication that the speaker is the afflicted 
nation, comparing itself to a sobbing child deserted by its 
parents. But it is at least noteworthy that, when David was 
hard pressed at Adullam, he bestowed his father and mother for 
safety with the King of Moab.” The passage is a good illustra- 
tion of the methods of a too subjective criticism. All that suits 


King David may be referred to the nation ; all that does not find 
a direct explanation in what we know of King David's ex. 
ini of course may be pressed against his authorship, 

enry Rogers was famous forty years ago when his Eclipse of 
Poe ran through five editions in little more than twelve 
months. It was an answer, and a worthy answer, to Francis 
Newman’s Phases of Faith. Rogers stood manfully in the gap 
at a critical time, and his name deserves to be held in remem- 
brance. His Superhuman Origin of the Bible, now reprinted 
(Hodder & Stoughton), already bears the mark of a bygone age, 
but it is a fine piece of solid reasoning, and may be read with 
profit. The value of the reprint is greatly increased by a 
memoir of the author by Dr. Dale. Here we have an admirable 
description of a type of character not so common in the Church 
of England as it ought to be. This learned Dissenter was 
endowed with a certain breadth, manliness, and geniality which 
make him very real and lovable. 

In a set of six Lectures on the Bishop Paddock Foundation 
(Longmans, Green, & Co.), Dr. Morgan Dix, Rector of Trinity 
Church, New York, takes for his theme The Sacramental System. 
The point of view is suggested by one of the great lights of 
Anglican theology, Jeremy Taylor, who “calls the blessed 
Sacrament the extension of the Incarnation.” Following in the 
main the teaching of Dr. Pusey and John Mason Neale, Dr. Dix 
expounds the doctrine of the two greater and five lesser sacra- 
ments as an organic part of Christian faith and practice. His 
view is comprehensive and clearly expressed; but the author is 
a little hard upon those who disagree with him, especially on the 
Lutherans. 

The new volume of the Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges contains the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, edited by Mr. 
Ryle, the Hulsean Professor of Divinity (Cambridge: at the 
University Press), ‘The introduction and commentary are full of 
learning and good sense, and furnish all that the student can 
desire in the way of help, especially as to the chronological 
difficulties. 

Mr. Illingworth’s University and Cathedral Sermons (Mac- 
millan & Co.) will be welcomed by all lovers of grave, profound, 
and far-reaching meditation on the great facts of the religious 
life. They will be found real helps to thought, being as lucid 
and simple as they are strong, and they have the merit which is 
characteristic of the best sermons, that of bringing the reader 
into direct contact with the character of the preacher. The two 
sermons which go deepest into the intellectual difficulties of the 
day} are those on the Incarnation and on Conduct and Creed. 
In the first-named Mr. Illingworth maintains that “ philosophy is 
the interpreter of history; it never has been, it never can be, its 
creator.” In the latter he dwells upon the strength of the 
combination between the Christian conduct and the Christian 
creed. “That combination,” he says, “made possible what 
without it had been found impossible; and we have yet to learn 
that any modern extra-Christian system can succeed where 
Moses and the Prophets, where Plato and Aristotle failed.” 
These two points cannot be too strongly insisted upon, and they 
have seldom been better put than by Mr. Illingworth. 

Dr. Fairbairn’s Sermons, Christ in the Centuries (Sampson 
Low, Marston, & Co.), are an interesting specimen of the half- 
traditional, half-philosophical style of disquisition, which seems 


to be much i in favour with the modern Dissenting preacher. The | 


two parts are as yet by no means brought into harmony. There 
is a marked recoil from old-fashioned Calvinism, but the jealousy 
of Catholic teaching is still so strong that no adequate theory of 
the Christian life is attained. Thus, in his third sermon, Dr. 
Fairbairn writes, “Salvation is freedom from penalty.” “Salva- 
tion is altogether of grace, but reward of merit.” “Christ is 
Foundation, not superstructure.” The idea seems to be that, when 
a man is saved—that is, released from the wrath of God—he comes 
under the dominion of the absolute spiritual law, and by his rela- 
tion to this determines his own reward. The antithesis of Grace 
and Freewill was, perhaps, never put so absolutely before. Dr. 
Fairbairn would hardly have written like this if he had read 
Church History with sympathy. But, though he says sharp 
things about the Fathers of the second century, it is doubtful if 
he has really entered into their teaching. At any rate, if he has 
read the authors of that time, it is strange that he should speak 
of Lucian as a poet. It can hardly be on the strength of the 
halfpenny-worth of very uncertain epigrams which accompany 
the great volume of his prose. 

We have received also Christ is All (Sampson Low, Marston, 
& Co.),a volume of sermons by the Rev. H. C. G. Moule, the 
well-known Evangelical Principal of Ridley Hall; The Gospel of 
the Kingdom of Heaven (Macmillan & Co.), Lectures on the 
Gospel of St. Luke, the new volume of the re-issue of F. D. 
Maurice’s works; Restful Thoughts in Restless Times (Macmillan 
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& Co.), a little volume of sermons by the Dean of Llandaff, and a 
series of lay-sermons on The Decalogue (Longmans, Green, & Co.), 
by Miss Elizabeth Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret 
Hall, Oxford. How admirably practical and straightforward are 
these addresses! “Writing a bad, illegible hand,” says Miss 
Wordsworth, “ is a kind of theft; you make other people incur 
loss of time and trouble through your slovenliness.” Think of 
that, ye who scribitis indocte docteque poemata, and editors will 
rise and call you blessed. 

A revised translation of The Confessions of St. Augustine, 
Books I.—X. (Griffith, Farran, Okeden, & Welsh), ought to find a 
welcome. The translation is readable, and appears to be accu- 
rate. It is a pity that the whole work is not included. We have 
received also reprints of Strauss’s Life of Jesus, George Eliot’s 
translation (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.), and Bishop Hall’s Christ 
Mystical (Hodder & Stoughton), a favourite book of General 
Gordon’s, whose marginal marks are reproduced. Other books on 
our list are The First Century of Christianity, 2 vols., by Homer- 
sham Cox (Griffith, Farran, & Co.); The Athanasian Hymn, 
with Plain Notes on History and Doctrine, by the Rev. J. 
Wakeford (Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co.); Friends and Foes at 
the Cross of Jesus, by the Hon. Mrs. Francis Byng (Skeffington 
& Co.); St. Ignatius and St. Polycarp, by Archdeacon Farrar 
(Nisbet & Co.) ; The Creed or a Philosophy, by the late Rev. T. 
Mozley (Longmans, Green, & Co.); Retreat Addresses and Medi- 
tations, by the Very Rev. R. W. Randall, D.D., Dean of 
Chichester (W. H. Allen & Co., Lim.); and The Scientific Study 
of Theology, by the Rev. W. L. Paige Cox (Skeffington & Co.) 


ENGLISH PROSE.* 


as first volume of the English Prose Selections, of which 

Mr. Craik is editor, inspires the conviction that the com- 
pleted work will prove not less interesting and important than 
the four volumes of Mr. Humphry Ward’s English Poets, for 
which Mr. Matthew Arnold wrote a general introduction. The 
enterprise, indeed, closely resembles that work in general plan. 
The editorial scheme embraces the extensive collaboration of 
other writers with the editor which marked the English Poets. 
Each set of extracts, again, is prefaced by a note on the author, 
his life and writings, characteristics and method. The precedent 
of a general introduction is also observed, and with conspicuous 
skill, by Mr. W. P. Ker, whose essay on “ The Earlier History of 
English Prose” is at once a singularly able and lucid discourse 
and an exposition of a complex theme that is entirely admirable. 
There is also to be noted a virtue by no means common 
to introductions. This virtue lies in the practical character 
of Mr. Ker’s essay. The avoidance of mere theorizing, 
the undeviating fidelity to the subject in hand and the 
special object in view, and the masterly grasp of all relevant 
issues, are in the highest degree commendable. So fine an ex- 
ample of literary tact and right reticence as this valuable essay 
shows has not come before us for manya year. The introduction 
is essential to the work, inseparable from it, and embodies a com- 
plete vindication of the scheme. “It is not,” Mr. Ker remarks, 
“ perhaps of much importance to have a theory of literary history 
stated in fine terms, but it isa poor thing to lose appreciation 
of the different tracts and levels over which literature has 
passed, to be without the perspective of literature.” The work 
before us has been undertaken to present this perspective in its 
true relations from the historical point of view. 1t is evident, 
therefore, that something more is demanded of such an enterprise 
than a book of specimens or beauties of English prose; and this 
is especially true of the earlier periods, the periods of pre- 
Shakspearian literature, where the receding lines of the perspective 
approach the beginnings of English as a written language, and 
need, therefore, a more fine and precise definition than books of 
specimens are able to suggest. Indeed, such books must necessarily 
fail in this direction, particularly with regard to the remoter 
periods of prose, since they deal with the best authors, with the 
model rather than with the historical, the representative, or that 
which signalizes a departure. Not all are masters of prose, from 
the purely literary standpoint, who figure in the selections of the 
present volume. But all are necessary to the continuity and 
accentuation of true perspective. They are all representative 
men, such as illustrate the special object set forth in the editor's 
preface, which is, in Mr. Craik’s words, “to show the growth and 
development of English Prose by extracts from the principal and 
most characteristic writers.” It is manifest that, just as growth 
may, at certain periods, mean nothing more than increase, and 
not development at all, progress may at certain periods mean no 


* English Prose Selections, With Critical Introductions Various 
Writers, Edited by Henry Craik, Vol. I. London: M an & Co. 


more than a chronological expression. But the contention that 
development is not continuously active nor progress constantly 
valid does not affect the truth that there is in English literature 
an historical development, or true succession, which is susceptible 
of potent illustration in the form of a frieze-like series 
of extracts, such as is the main design of English Prose Selections. 
Careful examination of the work leaves us in no doubt as to the 
success of the scheme, It is noteworthy that, considering the 
widely various springs of English literature, and the extremely 
diverse influences that have affected it, the “frieze” exhibits 
more of harmony and true succession than might be expected by 
many students. Through the very scheme of the book this truth 
is illustrated with greater force and point than is possible in 
general literature, histories, or collections of specimens. 


The present volume comprehends something like two centuries 
and a half, from the middle of the fourteenth to the end of the 
sixteenth century, and comprises extracts from some fifty writers. 
It starts, therefore, with Mandeville, Wycliffe, and Chaucer, at a 
period when a true prose convention was recognized, when prose 
had acquired a speaking tone, as distinguished from the chanting 
tone borrowed by older prose-writers, in translation of the more 
popular art of the poet and reciter. True it is that there is 
natural prose—prose free from Latinism and compact of natural 
English syntax—in English of a much earlier date than Mande- 
ville or Malory, and not less essentially “ modern” than the prose 
of those writers. But such prose occurs only fitfully, in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicles, and in King Alfred’s Orosius, and is 
exceedingly rare. There is very little of this kind of prose, 
“written in the speaking voice,” as Mr. Ker describes it, and 
telling of “the world of all of us,” and the things that belong 
to it. Then in the Middle Ages English prose, regarded as litera- 
ture, was woefully undistinguished, and would, as Mr. Ker 
forcibly observes, yield a false and erroneous impression of 
medieval literature, if studied alone, apart from contemporary 
European literature. There are good and sufficient reasons for 
the starting-point chosen. It is convenient, Mr. Ker writes, to 
begin where the language had fallen into something like its 
modern form, so as to get rid of the need for any large apparatus 
of glossary or notes. The plea of convenience might suffice, even 
if the other reasons urged were collectively less justifying than 
they are. 

The strength of early English prose in translation is shown at 
the outset in the three writers that head the selections. Mr. 
George Saintsbury observes of the prose style of Mandeville that 
it has more of the charm of harmony and cadence than much of 
the prose of two centuries later. This is especially true of romantic 
writing, such as the delectable stories of Greene and Lodge. But 
Mr. Saintsbury vexes the romantic soul in us when he doubts, nay 
denies, the reality of the experience and the existence of the writer. 
There are passages in Mandeville that carry conviction, as with a 
two-edged sword, it seems to us, that we have to deal with true 
relations and not bare inventions. From Wycliffe, whose richer 
vocabulary is noted by Mr. Craik, some excellent and, as is the 
rule of the book, brief selections are given. From Chaucer, 
whose prose is valuable, as Mr. Ker pithily puts it, because it is 
Chaucer's, we have the charming address to “little Lewis my 
son,” and the description of hell from the Parson's Tale. The 
historical importance of Reginald Peacock is clearly defined both 
in Mr. Craik’s excellent note on the author's style and place 
among prose-writers, and in the admirable selections from the 
Repressour. Mr. J. W. Hales treats in brief space of the distine- 
tion of the prose of Malory, the greatest of English prose-writers 
in the fifteeith century, whose qualities are more fully dis- 
cussed, by the way, in Mr, Ker's introduction. Both writers 
refer to the significant fact that the “ Morte d’Arthur” appeared 
when English poetry was at the deadest of low water. When 
Mr. Ker says that ‘ Malory’s prose, and not Chaucer's, is the 
prose analogue of Chaucer's poetry,” he presents the truth about 
that astonishing and beautiful work in the most concentrated 
light. Coming to fifteenth-century prose, we find John Capgrave, 
whom we must regard as a representative man, rather than a 
distinguished prose-writer. He is adjudged a place mainly as 
the earliest historian in the vernacular. Mr. Churton Collins 
certainly does not over-rate his merits asa writer. Yet there is 
more of life in his short and quick sentences, which Caxton might 
have commended, than in not a few of the Elizabethans, and we 
find his style effective for its simplicité simple. A greater writer, 
the contemporary of Capgrave, Sir John Fortescue, is represented 
by three extracts from The Governance of England, which Mr. 
Rheichel styles his “most mature and least pedantic” work, as 
it is probably his latest. Of the four writers that follow, all of 
whom are discussed by Mr. Craik—Caxton, Fabyan the historian, 
Lord Berners, and Bishop Fisher—we must note as especially in- 
teresting the selections from Lord Berners, which include the 
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admirable description of the capture of Calais, and the excellent 
critical notice of this master of prose. No better comparison of the 
literary faculty and literary industry could be cited than that 
made by Mr. Craik in contrasting the styles of Lord Berners and 
of Mr. Johnes, as translators of Froissart. With the sixteenth 
century great names crowd in upon us, and we must be content 
with noting some few of the contributions on the works of illus- 
trious Churchmen, like Latimer, by Mr. Ker; Cranmer, by Mr. 
Churton Collins ; and Hooker, by Mr. Vernon Blackburn. Mr. 
J. W. Hale deals in short measure with the poets’ poet, Spenser. 
Mr. Saintsbury’s note on Gosson, whom we may regard as Anti- 
Poet, is full of interest and suggestion. Of Lyly and Euphuism 
Mr. Ker is an able exponent, and is rightly insistent in showing 
that Lyly’s style was not all borrowed, and Euphuism existed 
before Lyly. Various writers in English Prose Selections discuss 
the subject of Euphuism, which is natural enough, seeing that 
few of Lyly’s contemporaries were wholly free from the fashion- 
able disorder; yet they would not be as one man in defin- 
ing it, to judge by the book. Mr. A. W. Ward writes of the 
Euphuism of Sidney, but that is something to be distinguished 
from the full-blown wantoning in Euphuistic phrase which 
_ marks some of his contemporaries. Mr. Ward rightly observes 
that the Euphuism of the Arcadia cannot be described as a 
quality of the book as a whole. Among other critical notes on 
poets and their prose that are excellent, we must mention Mr. 
Gosse’s “Raleigh,” Mr. Saintsbury’s “Fulke Greville, Lord 
Brooke,” Mr. Ward’s “ Greene,” and the same writer's “ Nash.” 


TOURING, TRAVEL, AND SPORT.* 


W. believe that the voluminous bulk of The Autobiography of 
an Old Passport breaks the record in volumes on simple tour- 
ing. So formidable are the contents of the handsome folio, that 
like the prophet Balaam we were tempted to curse. But we are 
bound to own that, like Balaam, we sre constrained to bless in 
common gratitude, for we have seldom more thoroughly enjoyed 
a book. It is a collection of the writer’s experiences in driving 
tours on the Continent, more than half a century ago, and recalls 
to those who were his contemporaries, or nearly so, their old 
recollections of a Europe which has since been revolutionized and 
vulgarized. Though Mr. Smith is prolix, and often repeats him- 
self, he writes, or rather wrote, very pleasantly and simply; for 
the book is a reprint of his journals. With the exception of 
Russia and the countries beyond the Theiss and Save, he knows 
the old Continent thoroughly. Innumerable pleasant memories 
he revives of the primitive state of things and of troubles which 
at the time provoked the traveller. There were no railways run- 
ning up to the summits of Swiss mountains; no tunnels driven 
beneath the snowdrifts and avalanches of the Alps ; no monster 
hotels with lifts and electric light; in short, there were few 
of the facilities which make things easy for the innocent Cockney, 
knowing no word of any language but his own. The Zollverein 
had not yet abolished vexatious Custom-houses between 
the countless principalities of the German Empire, and the per- 
petual changes of the debased currency in the brigand-infested 
States of Italy would have puzzled a Cocker. On the other 
hand, you could leisurely enjoy the scenery and the cities, with- 
out being hustled by hordes of free-tripping Philistines, or per- 
secuted by lacquais-de-place. If the slow drives over shadeless 
thoroughfares were sometimes weary, you were welcomed and 
made much of in hospitable inns; and the bills, as a rule, were 
extremely moderate. Mr. Smith struck out a line of his own. 
He not only took his own carriage but also his own horses; 
though the carriage he generally used was heavy and commo- 
dious, the team was a unicorn, and he made a point of relieving 
his own animals at the formidable ascents with spans of oxen, 
mules, or draught horses. As for the title of the book, it is a 
misnomer and a mistake. It was absurd to keep up the farce of 
letting the passport speak through nearly 600 folio pages; and 
though occasionally the importunate document is dragged in by 
the head and shoulders, in reality the fiction is soon dispelled. 
Of course we can only indicate the character of these multi- 
farious journals. Mr. Smith and his family travelled with the best 
introductions, and there is a pleasant description of a winter at 
Munich, where they made the personal acquaintance of the 
eccentric King Louis, and were invited to all the Court entertain- 
ments and sports. He expatiates sympathetically on the evil climate 


* The Autobiography of an Old Passport. By the Rey. Alfred Charles 
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of Munich, which is probably even more detestable than that of 
Madrid, which he praises. The double windows were hermetically 
sealed through the winter, and the consumption of firewood, floated 
down the Isar during the summer, was simply appalling. He tells 
good stories of the habits of the eccentric King. The lover of Lola 
Montez, though a terrible autocrat, could be friendly and even 
familiar on occasion. He was really loved by his subjects, though 
he provoked them in 1848 to call him and his Ministers over the 
coals, Mr. Smith speaks with the disgust of an English sports- 
man, bred before the institution of our battues, of the butcheries 
that went by that name in Bavaria, when the hares and the deer 
in droves were paraded before the guns within walls of canvas. 
We need not say that five and forty years ago travelling in 
Norway was far rougher than it is now; but the expenses, and 
especially the bills in the posting-houses, were fabulously low; 
once, for tenpence each, the travellers had supper, bed, and an 
excellent breakfast. The haunts of the reindeer were reached with 
comparatively little trouble, and it was no difficult matter for the 
passing tourist to get free license to shoot and fish. The takes of 
salmon with rod and fly were tremendous—Mr. Smith met a 
countryman who had his lodge on the Nansen, who had killed 
2,000 lbs, weight in a short season. We should say that Mr. 
Smith is an excellent naturalist ; he would grudge neither time nor 
trouble in looking out for rare specimens; and his notes on the 
fauna of the Norwegian fjelds and forests are exceptionally 
interesting. He is humorous, too, in recounting some of his 
experiences, and in indicating the idiosyncrasies of these “ poor 
relations” of ours, as Mr. Hudson in The Naturalist in 
La Plata, He tells, for example, how he brought a cage 
of small green tree frogs from the Riviera, and hung 
them outside the hotel window in the Rue St. Honoré, 
when the clamorous nocturnal concert of his little favourites. 
regularly raised an émeute in the street. Anda propos to the 
Riviera, we have admirable traits of the manners and modes of 
thinking of the Italians, when he relates how the Maire and the 
Curé of Bordighera, though they had anything but a contempt 
for filthy lucre, positively refused to accept for the poor a collec- 
tion made at the English Sunday service, and that for reasons 
perfectly satisfactory to themselves, 


Mrs. Gordon’s method of travel is the very reverse of Mr. 
Smith’s, for she belongs to the newest school of trippers. Con- 
sidering pace and time, her Clear Round the habitable globe is 
a highly creditable performance. To do her justice, if she went 
ahead like the Wandering Jew, she had carefully got up her 
subjects, and was ready to make the most of her flying impres- 
sions. Few ladies can be better informed on history, geology, 
anthropology, &c. The little book is written in a tone that is reli- 
gious, though far from sanctimonious. Yet Mrs, Gordon and the 
“ ¥.”—whom we presume to be her husband—seem to have been 
a pair of Jonahs, and each vessel they favoured with their 
patronage came in for such unprecedentedly tempestuous weather 
that it might as well have gone cruising with the Flying Dutch- 
man. She was either singularly fortunate in her fellow-travellers 
on the Canadian Pacific, or else the New World must have been 
changing much for the better since it was visited by Dickens 
and Martin Chuzzlewit. She found the “ New-Worlders ” equally 
agreeable and well informed; and they were communicative 
instead of inquisitive. “Conversation with them seems like. 
breathing a crisp, bracing air which quickens all our faculties.” 
As for the Indians, she resigns herself to their extermination, for 
her theory is that they had been designed by the Creator to clear 
the land for more civilized peoples, and now that the pioneering 
work is done Providence moves them on or runs them in. As 
the Indians ere gone, or going, so cattle have replaced the 
buffalo, and grain is exported in place of fur from what was 
formerly the Lone Land of the Hudson Bay Company. Mani- 
toba is the Earthly Paradise of the poor man, in spite of the 
blizzards and mercury 60° below zero. Last year the super- 
abundant harvests could not be lifted; and the labourers had 
their 10s. 6d. a day, with free rations and transport. In that 
delightful country, which must be a veritable Tom Tiddler’s 
Ground, “ the people think no more of a dollar than we do of a 
shilling; money is so plentiful.” At Donald, in the Selkirk 
range, a bill was displayed in the windows of the inn, offering 
any ladies who were willing to step out of the train, and turn 
maids of all work, 70/. per annum, 

Great part of the volume is devoted to Japan, and neither 
human ingenuity nor observation can evolve anything new 
out of that often-described country. Still we have read Mrs. 
Gordon's chapters with interest. She is strong in mythology 
and tradition, and she steers clear of such well-known 
legends as that of the forty-seven Ronins. She points out 
how Japanese poetry is inextricably interwoven with the 
everyday life, so that the very names of the months are 
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fanciful and romantic. She liked the Japanese extremely, 
and took kindly to the women, who are cheerful and 
good-humoured, though their rights are ignored and they 
are decidedly put upon by their lords and masters. Those lords 
and their ladies are extremely small of stature, which Mrs. 
Gordon accounts for by their being always carried on the mother’s 
back in childhood, so that their legs have never got a fair start. 
Mrs. Gordon came in for a nocturnal alarm of fire, when she 
learned that some superstitions of the Japanese may be embarrass- 
ing to strangers. They will not awake a sleeper lest the spirit 
should have gone on leave during his dreams, and on its return 
should be unable to find its own mortal tenement. In China, 
‘among many other things, Mrs. Gordon was especially impressed 
by the self-sacrificing devotion of the Catholic missionaries. They 
seem to have come near to the fulfilment of the inspired pre- 
cept of going on their missions to the heathen without purse or 
scrip, as on a stipend of 25/. they have to find themselves in food, 
clothes, lodging, and travelling expenses. Still more suggestive 
is the fact that certain remote districts in China are closed to 
them, unless they swear to the authorities never to return. 
Whatever horrors may await them in the Unknown, the door is 
for ever locked behind them. 

On English Lagoons is a clever book by a clever man, but it is 
marred by enigma and ellipse. As Mr. Smith amplifies and 
expands, Mr. Emerson contracts and condenses. We are left to 
guess at the idiosyncrasies of quaint characters, and we are 
‘continually sounding to get to the writer's meaning. Never- 
theless, he gives effective pictures of the Broads and Fens, with 
the wild men and wilder creatures who inhabit them. Mr. 
Emerson is an enthusiast in inland navigation, a keen sportsman, 
and an intelligent naturalist like Mr. Smith. Few men would 
have cared to go cruising through a severe winter, where he was 
‘once icebound for a long spell of seven weeks. There is poetry in his 
picturesque and sympathetic descriptions, as when he talks of the 
‘wan willow-leaves turning up to the passing breeze like the skirts of 
‘a maiden’s dress. He tells of the exciting pleasures of flight-shoot- 
ings, of meetings with such rare birds as the fishing-eagle, of 
marvellous catches of eels in frost and snow storms, when they 
ought to have been hibernating in the mud. He tells how the 
veteran fisherman and connoisseur can distinguish the different 
‘species of fish in passing shoals by delicate variations in the un- 
ambrosial bouquet. But by far the most touching of his stories 
is the tragedy of a confiding and frozen-out robin redbreast, who, 
after making himself at home in the cabin of the Maid of the 
Mist, came to a melancholy end one bitternight. Though quite a 
recent acquaintance, that robin was mourned like the canary of 
Matthew Arnold. “ Jim and I buried him sadly in the icy river, 
‘and we were gloomy all the morning, though the weather was 
mild and bright.” 


SOME VOLUMES OF ESSAYS.* 


be able to escape fora moment from the tyranny of the 

newspaper, the magazine, and the novel, and while away an 

hour over an essay, must always be a welcome relief to the 
modern reader who is cursed with an ambition to “ look at every- 
thing that comes out.” To him Mr. Gosse’s volume of essays 
will be an unmixed delight. For of all essays, those dealing with 
literature itself are the most charming, and Mr. Gosse’s volume 
is concerned wholly with literature, There are twelve essays in 
all in this volume, together with a reprint of that delightful skit 
which many people will remember in the Fortnightly Review, 
“An Election at the English Academy.” The essays are tem- 
erate and judicial in tone, and that violence of judgment which 
is so apt to mar a criticism of contemporary literature is replaced 
by a delicate irony and a sense of humour (another form of the 
sense of proportion) which are more convincing and more illumi- 
nating than the severest tone which solemnity can adopt. No- 
thing can be better than the lightness of touch in the following. 
Speaking of modern poets, Mr. Gosse says :— 

‘Among these churches of living fame the noblest, the 
most exquisite was that sublime Cathedral of song which we 
called Tennyson ; and there, it is true, drawn by fashion and 
by a choral service of extreme beauty, the public had formed 

e habit of congregating. But at length, after a final cere- 
mony of incomparable dignity, this Minster has been closed. 
Where will the people who attended there go now? The 
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other churches stand around honoured—and empty. Will 
now be better Or will some 
of s and an enemy to sentiment, order 
And again, in the same essay :— 
‘The tone of criticism since the death of Tennyson has been 
very much what might, under the circumstances, have been 
ted. Their efforts to overwhelm his coffin with lilies 
roses have seemed paltry to the critics unless they could 
succeed, at the same time, in laying waste all the smaller 
gardens of his neighbours. There is no doubt that the in- 
stinct for Suttee lies firmly embedded in human nature, and 
that the glory of a dead rajah is dimly felt by us all to be 
imperfect unless someone or other is immolated on his funeral 
pile. But when we come to think calmly on this matter, it 
will be seen that this offering up of the live poets as a burnt 
sacrifice to the memory of their dead master is absurd and 
grotesque.’ 
The humour of “ An Election at the English Academy” is too 
fresh in everybody’s mind to need a quotation. Mr. Gosse’s 
criticism is always suggestive, often brilliant. On the whole, 
perhaps, we are more in agreement with him with regard to 
relatively earlier writers than with regard to the great lights 
of the immediate present. On Tennyson, Shelley, he strikes us 
as eminently sound, and his appreciation of Poe is a joy to read 
when one remembers the ridiculous depreciation of their great 
poet by his own countrymen. But when all competent judges 
are agreed in their verdict on Poe, it would be merely beating 
the air to insist further on his excellence here. The essay on M, 
Stéphane Mallarmé is judicious and commendably free from the 
frenzy of partisanship one way or the other, which M. Mallarmé’s 
name is wont to arouse. On Mr. Kipling’s work, too, Mr. Gosse 
is, on the whole, excellent. In dealing with a perfectly new writer 
every one will naturally have his individual preferences, and we 
can hardly hope to see eye to eye with any other critic on the 
relative value of different departments of his work. Thus we 
are surprised to see no mention of one of the finest, and cer- 
tainly the grimmest, pieces of work Mr. Kipling has given us, 
“At the End of the Passage.” But we gather that Mr. Gosse, 
when this essay was first published, was only acquainted with the 
American volume, Mine Own People, and not with the English 
edition under the title, Life's Handicap, which we reviewed here 
in terms of the highest praise when it came out, and which con- 
tains, besides the stories in Mine Own People, several additional 
tales, some of the highest, some unfortunately of the scantest, 
excellence. Possibly “At the End of the Passage ” was among 
these additional ones. There are many other points in this 
volume which we should dearly love to debate with the author, 
but space forbids. Questions at Issue is a delightful volume, 
pleasant to hold and daintily bound. There are one or two 
printer's errors, which will doubtless be corrected in a later 
edition, Type and paper are alike excellent. 


Mr. Coventry Patmore’s volume of Essays deals partly with 
religious, partly with literary questions, and the collection loses 
somewhat perhaps by this want of unity in theme. The book is, 
in fact, a gathering together of altogether unrelated pieces. Mr. 
Patmore in his preface naively assures us that “ As these thoughts 
are mostly unfamiliar and significant, my readers will be none 
the worse for encountering them twice or even thrice.” The 
title of the fifth essay, “ Christianity an Experimental Science,” 
strikes us as unfortunate. To call Christianity or any other 
creed a “Science” is to misuse words. Neither does this strike 
us as a particularly helpful utterance. “Bad Morality is not 
necessary condition of good art ; on the contrary, bad morality is 
necessarily bad art, for art is human, but immorality inhuman.” 
But is it ? 

Religious Problems of the Nineteenth Century is a little collec- 
tion of five essays treating of the present position of Christianity 
from the standpoint of the Roman Church. The best are the two 
dealing with “ The subjective difficulties in Religion” and “ Faith 
Contrasted with Private Judgement.” Mr. Aubrey de Vere is a 
devout Roman, and puts the Romish position with some force. 
But occasionally his prejudice leads him away into something 
like absurdity. Thus, speaking of the results of the Reformation, 
he writes :— 

‘The outcry against the “ Plague of Controversy” comes 
often from statesmen and men of the world. May not these 
men ask whether, but for the passions engendered by the 
Reformation, many political crimes would not have been 
spared ? Would Mary of Scotland, who has never been accused 
of persecuting, have been driven into exile by her rebellious 
nobles, detained in prison for nineteen years by Elizabeth... .? 
Would that life-long captivity have been closed by a bloody 
death? If the Puritan rage against “ Popery and Prelacy 
had not embittered the contest between Charles I. and 
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lore may would not lish liberty have been vindicated 
without its being stained by Royal blood ?’ &c. &e. 

Surely this sort of argument against the English Reformation 
comes oddly from the representative of a Church which is a 
persecuting body by tradition, and by the confession—we might 
almost say profession—of her own sons, a Church which boasted 
“ Mary of England” and “The Inquisition” among its zealous 
supporters in the past? But we must do Mr. De Vere justice, 
and say that he is not always in this irrational mood. Where 
he writes of the faculty by means of which matters of faith 
are apprehended, and to which higher religious truth must 
make its appeal, he is excellent both in matter and manner. 
Like all save the greatest among religious writers, he occa- 
sionally mistakes analogy for syllogism, and accepts what is 
merely a parallel almost as proof; and, on at least one occasion, 
he has stooped to quote a proverb which everybody knows to be 
founded merely on a mistaken translation (“The exception 
proves the rule,” where exception should be “an instance,” 
exceptio) as a serious argument. ‘This is surely trifling. 

In Ruminations the first essay is on “The Ideal American 
Lady,” and we confess we approached the subject with some 
curiosity. But, alas! the curiosity was soon buried beneath 
mountains of bathos and platitude. ‘The essays are written in the 
American tongue, and perhaps the unfamiliarity of the medium 
may have militated against the success of the volume. For our 
humble profession is, in the main, concerned with the reviewing 
of English. Therefore, the use of “feasible” where we are accus- 
tomed to “possible,” and “traditionary” where we had hoped 
for “ traditional” ; of words like “melancholist,” “ Idoloclasm,” 
“champertous,” are not apt to prepossess us favourably. The 
spelling throughout is, of course, in keeping with the style. Nor 
do we know what a love is which is “tertiary in its stratification, 
and comes, if it comes at all, after the grand climacteric in man 
orwoman.” We are grieved to have to confess that this conveys 
nothing to our mind. In fact, the impression left on us by Mr. 
Siegvolk’s book is that he has absolutely nothing to say, and has 
taken the maximum number of words to say it. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


i pee extraordinary age reached by Chancellor Pasquier (1)— 
who, having attained his majority a year before the Revolu- 
tion, did not die till the Second Empire had entered its second 
decade—makes it probable that his Memoirs are the very last, 
written by a person of full age at the time and not accidentally 
overlooked or purposely held back, that will appear. They were 
worth publishing. To have been Prefect of Police under Napoleon 
is not exactly of itself a recommendation to men of honour; but 
Pasquier was far better than his employ. A member of one of 
the old parliamentary families and of the Parlement of Paris 
itself, heir to an ample fortune, and neither a hot-head, a rascal, 
nor a fool, he was not likely to be a revolutionist. He saw the 
taking of the Bastille, and confirms all impartial testimony 
to the fact that there was about as much heroism about the 
proceeding as if an English regiment should break out of Chelsea 
Barracks and valorously storm Chelsea Hospital. He literally 
stumbled over the dead body of Foulon. Nothing but an im- 
mensely lucky accident saved him from dying with the Swiss and 
the few loyal gentlemen on the 1oth of August. But he had 
always been a moderate person in speech; and though he was 
arrested more than once, he escaped the Terror. The greater part 
of his family property was lost ; but a little remained, and when 
Bonaparte’s power was thoroughly established, Pasquier was one 
of the flotsam and jetsam of the ancien régime which it seemed 
good to him to rally to himself if possible. It would be a harsh 
judgment which should find fault with him, with the Rémusats, 
the Barantes, and others who, guiltless of revolutionary crime, did 
not conceive themselves to be absolutely bound to refuse to serve 
their country under a government which was half an offshoot of and 
half a reaction from the Revolution. The present volume extends to 
1810. The personal appreciationsarenumerous, interesting, judicial, 
but somewhat cautious and calculated. Pasquier evidently had no 
love for Talleyrand, of whom he remarks that his faculty of getting 
money was so remarkable that in six or eight days after becoming 
Minister he had already secured five or six hundred thousand 
francs. He also tells a pleasing story (we forget whether we 
have seen it before or not) of Talleyrand earnestly advising 
Napoleon to have Fouché taken up and shot offhand—a compli- 
ment which it is very likely that Fouché returned. On the Duke 
@’Enghien affair Pasquier is rather copious; but it is mostly 
hearsay matter, for he had not then rallied to Bonapartism, and 


(x) Mémoires du Chancelier Pasquier. Publiés le duc d’Audiffret 
Pasquier. Tomei. Paris: Plon. 


indeed the crime kept him, with other honest men, aloof much 
longer than would otherwise have been the case. On the whole, 
if we except the glimpses of the revolutionary period (one of the 
most striking of which is the sketch of Fouquier-Tinville on his 
trial maintaining the “bold bad” attitude not unsuccessfully), 
the book must be pronounced rather important and interesting 
to students of diplomatic history and other branches of history 
beneath the surface than attractive to the general reader. 

Encore du “ Neveu de Rameau”! This time it is M. Téodor de 
Wyzewa who we observe has thrown his / after his e, and who 
also, abandoning his exercitations in a kind of Barrésian apocrypha 
of early Christian sketches, draws for us a certain Chevalier 
Valbert, a French-Russian of weak health and musical tastes 
whom he met at Bayreuth, and who confided in him. It did not 
require this book to tell us that M. de Wyzewa is a very clever 
person and can write very well. Like his master, moreover, he 
does really know something of what used to be called the human 
heart, but must now, we fear, be called the artificial casing made 
by civilization and education to cover that organ, and sometimes 
(like a travelling-bag cover) to do duty for it. But the handling of 
very artificial subjects is almost of necessity more artificial than the 
subjects themselves, and this necessity is not always beneficial to 
Valbert (2). 

Some other recent publications must be more currently noticed. 
L’Empereur allemand, by * * * (Paris: Perrin), is a brief, but 
rather remarkable, study of its subject, written with (for a 
French writer) a remarkable absence of passion and pettiness, and 
evidently very well informed. Having been completed when the 
dispute over the Army Bills was unfinished, it is naturally not 
quite at the point of view of the moment; but it is noteworthy 
that, notwithstanding this disadvantage, it cannot be said to be in 
the least obsolete. It recognizes without heat or exaggeration 
the very interesting fact (which may reconcile many not a little 
to some foibles on the part of William II.) that he has set himself 
totis viribus to counteract the modern tendency of letting num- 
bers go wherever the devil drives them. And with some mis- 
givings it also shows some sympathy as to this effort. The fifth 
number of M. John Grand Carteret’s interesting, but all too small- 
typed, Le livre et l'image, contains as its chief illustration a 
chromolithograph, which is probably as well executed as it is possible 
for such things to be, but which does not wholly reconcile us to 
the process. There are divers other full-page plates, the most 
interesting being a contrast by M. Robida between “ Le décor de 
la vie—autrefois, aujourd’hui,” a medieval street, with all its 

variety and vividness of architecture, costume, and occupation, and, 
inset in its corner, its modern equivalent in a slice of a Parisian 
quartier—neat, geometrical, featureless, hideous. The minor 
cuts are numerous and interesting, and there is plenty of good 
letterpress. Fresh parts (the eleventh in the one case, the fifth 
in the other) are before us of two Dictionaries—the “ word- 
book” of MM. Hatzfeld, Darmesteter, and Thomas (Paris: Dela- 
grave), and the “thing-book,” or Dictionnaire encyclopédique, of 
M. Camille Flammarion (Paris: Flammarion). We have already 
more than once noticed the excellence of both; an excellence 
which is well maintained in the recent fascicules. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


bag oft-told story of the first Afghan War, which embraced 
nearly the whole of Lord Auckland’s administrative career 
in India, occupies, as was inevitable, something like nine-tenths 
of Captain Trotter's latest contribution— The Earl of Auckland 
(Oxford: at the Clarendon Press)—to the “Rulers of India” 
series. Naturally, also, the writer has not felt himself bound to 
the exact limits of Lord Auckland’s rule in his clear and well- 
knit narrative of the war, but has recorded the stirring events 
that ensued on the expedition of the victorious forces of Sir 
George Pollock and Sir William Nott, which occurred under the 
rule of Lord Ellenborough, the successor of Lord Auckland. 
The story of the war is thus completely re-told by Captain 
Trotter. Time has added little or nothing to the materials so 
effectively used by Kaye in his great work and by Durand in his 
unfinished narrative, and there was nothing for the writer of the 
present volume but to consult these leading authorities, and to 
reinforce what is the accepted verdict of history on the first 
Afghan War and the policy that led to it. Subsequent political 
relations of the Indian Government with Afghanistan have 
naturally fallen within Captain Trotter's historical study, and 
may possibly have influenced his attitude towards Lord Auck- 
land’s statesmanship. Something, too, is suggested by such 
picturesque headings of chapters as “ Russophobia ‘ in excelsis,” 
and “The Nemesis of Wrongdoing,” of that kind of wisdom whieh 


(2) Palbert. Par Téodor de Wyzewa. Paris: Perrin. 
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is “after the event,” or, more poetically, of the years that 
bring the philosophic mind. But history written long after 
the event must always appear more plausible, as well as 
more facile, writing than history according to the contem- 

witness. Captain Trotter deals fairly, on the whole, 
with the delicate question of Lord Auckland’s responsibility for 
the Afghan policy that proved so disastrous during his brief 
reign of office. Referring to the terrible events that followed 
from the evacuation of Kabul, he writes, “ It would be foolish to 
speak of such a catastrophe as the necessary outcome of the 
meddling policy which Lord Auckland had tried to carry out.” 
He expresses the opinion that “a better-managed retreat would 
have saved our honour and many thousand lives,” and thinks 
that “a Nott, or even a Keane,” would have brought that 
desperate business to an end worthier of the zeal of our officers 
and the courage of our troops. But when all has been urged 
concerning the blunders and incapacity of Lord Auckland's 
agents in Afghanistan, the statesmanship of Lord Auckland in 
India must be judged by the fruits of a policy which proved, as 
Captain Trotter puts it, “ hurtful alike to his own reputation, his 
country’s honour, and the well-being of our Indian Empire.” The 
worst blunder of all, the issue of the Blue-book of 1839, in which 
the truth about Dost Muhammad was dishonestly suppressed, 
and the real convictions and advice of Burnes carefully con- 
cealed or withdrawn, proved for many years an obstacle to any 
right understanding of the Afghan policy and something of a 
justification of Lord Auckland. It does not mend matters to 
point out, as Captain Trotter does more than once, that the 
Afghan war policy was not entirely Lord Auckland’s policy. 
Indeed, he speaks of Lord Auckland as engrossed in the pursuit 
of a foreign policy in which he had never heartily concurred 
(p. 178), which is as severe a condemnation of a statesman as 
could be conceived. 

Mr. John Edgar’s History of Early Scottish Education (Edin- 
burgh: Thin) is an attempt to correct the widespread ignorance 
of the past history of education in the country, the time being 
ripe, as Mr. Edgar believes, for some general retrospect of the 
subjeet. Though the public attention has been fully occupied in 
recent years with the organization of all kinds of schools, elemen- 
tary, secondary, and technical, too little is known of the origin 
end growth of Scottish schools and of the development of the 
national system of education, As an advocate of reforms that 
shali “ proceed along the national lines,” Mr. Edgar is desirous of 
promoting such knowledge of the past and its experiences as 
may be helpful at the present time. His book deals with educa- 
tion during pre-Reformation times, from the earliest efforts of the 
Church to the “First Book of Discipline” of the Scottish Re- 
formers. It is stored with much useful and curious information 
relating to the monastic schools, both within the monasteries and 
in towns more or less removed, yet under ecclesiastic supervision ; 
and to burgh schools, or grammar schools, schools in connexion 
with collegiate churches, diocesan or cathedral schools, parish 
schools, and “sang schools.” With respect to the parish schools, 
Mr. Edgar remarks, “It has been a common, though mistaken, 
belief that primary education in Europe dates only from the Re- 
formation.” The parish school of the mediwval Church offered, 
he finds, at least the rudiments of religion and letters to the 
children of both rural and town districts. Previous to the Re- 
formation “sang schools” must have been tolerably numerous, 
and in many of them not music only, but “ ordinary subjects” of 
an English education, were taught, both before and after the 
Reformation, 

The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians (Putnam's Sons), the 
American edition of M. Leroy-Beaulieu'’s well-known work on 
Russia, translated by Zénaide A. Ragozin, is a somewhat excep- 
tional example of translation. The translator is a Russian man of 
letters who has written, we believe, more books in English than in 
Russian, and, through his command of both languages and his 
knowledge of his own land and people, is well qualified to dis- 
charge his present undertaking. In the preface to the first 
volume of this translation, he explains that he has given not a 
merely literal rendering of M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s work, but a con- 
densed version, in part, accompanied by annotations of his own, 
such as might serve “to bring into yet stronger light” the 
author’s masterly pictures of Russian life. Some useful maps are 
provided, and the volume has its own index, instead of the 
customary general index in the final volume. 

In the old colonial days of America methods of popular elec- 
tions differed as greatly as the qualifications of voters, and the 
ballot was by no means one and indivisible as to form, nor was 
secret voting universal, nor distinctively American, as many 
English people imagine. These facts are fully illustrated by Mr. 
Courtlandt Bishop, of Columbia University, New York, whose 
History of Elections in the American Colonies is not the least 


interesting of the many recent historical studies which show the 
awakened attention of Americans to the colonial history of their 
country. Mr. Bishop distinguishes three groups of colonies, 
differing greatly in their management of elections, The Puritan, 
or New England group, from the beginning used the ballot, 
though the word was not used by them, the term “ papers” being 
employed instead. These colonies were strongly inclined to- 
wards moral, or religious, qualifications rather than to property 
qualifications. The second group of colonies, most closely under 
Royal rule—New York, Virginia, Georgia, Maryland (although a 
proprietary colony), and New Jersey after 1704—appear to 
have elected their Legislatures in a manner almost identical with 
English procedure. A third group, represented by the proprie- 
tary Governments of East and West Jersey, Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, and the two Carolinas, observed a form of election that 
appears to have combined “the best features of the Puritan 
ballot and the English poll.” In North Carolina and Virginia 
the sheriff enjoyed the privilege of a casting-vote. There seems 
to have been no women’s rights party in the colonies, and in 
Virginia alone was it thought necessary to expressly debar 
women from voting. In most of the colonies Roman Catholics 
could not vote, nor could Jews, it appears—in two colonies, at 
least—while Quakers must have found it difficult, even when 
not disfranchised, as in Massachusetts, where no Quaker could be 
a freeman. 

A Dictionary of Birds, by Professor Newton and Dr. Gadow 
(A. & C. Black), which is to be completed in four parts, of 
which the first is before us, promises to prove an extremely 
useful work, both to the student of ornithology and the general 
reader. It embraces Professor Newton’s contribution to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica as a basis, with additional articles, 
chiefly of an anatomical character, by Dr. Hans Gadow, and other 
contributions by Mr. Lydekker, Mr. C. 8S. Roy, and Dr. Shufeldt. 
One of Professor Newton’s chief objects has been to supply infor- 
mation which he finds, from inquiries made to him, to be greatly 
needed. People often read, he observes, in books of travel of 
birds designated by names which no ordinary dictionary will ex- 
plain. The reader who meets with a “caracara” or a “ koel,” 
a “mollymawk” or “ paauw,” in such books will be at a loss to 
know what kind of bird is intended. The Dictionary before us 
will solve any such doubts. On the other hand, many local 
names of British birds are excluded, and such “clumsy inven- 
tions” as the awkward compounds “crow-shrike,” “crow- 
titmouse,” “jay-thrush,” and the like, are altogether discarded. 
But local names that are consecrated by literature—in an epic 
poem, for example, or an Act of Parliament—are preserved, for 
the most part, in Professor Newton’s scheme. The subject of 
local bird-names, he remarks, is of great interest, and has never 
been properly treated, and it is a pity that considerations of 
space have led to their exclusion. Perhaps the Dictionary of 
Birds will induce some ornithologist learned in the subject to 
compile the much-desired dictionary of English local bird-names. 
The Dictionary, we must note, is very well illustrated from re- 
productions of engravings in Swainson’s Classification of Birds 
and other sources. 

A charming book, marked by a play of humour that is fresh 
and unstrained, is A Cathedral Courtship, by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin (Gay & Bird). The second story in this pretty volume, 
“Penelope’s English Experiences,” presents some delightful 
pictures of life in England and London society, from the point of 
view of the American girl, and tells of the progress of another 
courtship, which’ proves quite as pleasant reading, and in all ways 
as unconventional, as that set forth in the first story. 

Toppleton's Client, by John Kendrick Bangs (Osgood, 
McIlvaine, & Co.), is the story of a spirit in exile, and tells of 
a briefless barrister, willingly briefless, and under bond to his 
partners to be so, who is forced to act on behalf of a spookish 
client. It is a story with some claim to novelty, is decidedly 
entertaining, and altogether fulfils the promise of the title, which 
all must admit is an engaging one. 

Mr. Richardson Evans, in The Age of Disfigurement (Remington 
& Co.), protests against the ubiquity as well as against the general 
hideousness of modern advertisements. As a member of the 
“National Society for Checking the Abuse of Modern Adver- 
tising,” he expresses his reasonable desires. He wants merely to 
“ diminish the supply of things which hardly any one regards as 
anything but blots,” and he wants to “give fair play to things 
that nearly every one agrees in liking.” To give full effect to 
this, there should be a Society for the Suppression of Architects. 
Is there fair play to Westminster Abbey in the monstrous block 
of bricks at Queen Anne’s Gate, or to Somerset House in the 
hideous buildings along the Embankment from Blackfriars to 
Scotland Yard ? 


Among new editions we have to note The Institutes of Justi-' 
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nian, illustrated by English Law, by James Williams, B.C.L. 
(Clowes & Sons); Thoughts for the Sick, by Agnes L. Money 
(Wells Gardner & Co.); The Three Fates, by F. Marion Craw- 
ford, third edition (Macmillan & Co.); A Pair of Blue Eyes, by 
Thomas Hardy, new edition (Sampson Low & Co.); and The 
Jolly Roger, by Hume Nisbet, third edition (Digby Long & Co.) 

We have also received Working Diagrams of Slojd Models, by 
William Nelson, drawn to English Measurements for Johansson’s 
“ Practical Directions” (Philip & Son); Milton’s Comus, edited, 
with notes, by Oliver Elton (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press) ; 
A Primer of Historical English Grammar, by Henry Sweet, LL.D., 
with selections of Old, Middle, and Modern English Texts 
(Oxford: at the Clarendon Press) ; An Introduction to the Study 
of Geography, by William Hughes and J. F. Williams (Philip & 
Son); Plain Advice about Life Insurance, by A. J. Wilson, a 
Handbook for Investors (Longmans & Co.); Friedrich Nietzsche, 
a psychological essay, by William Weigand (Munich: Hermann 
Lukaschik) ; Notes on the Oxfordshire Domesday, by J. G. L. M. 
(H. Frowde); Contributions towards a Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Book-Collectors, Part III. (Quaritch); Catalogue of the 
Library of Political Science and Jurisprudence, presented 
by the Class of 1883 to New Jersey College, Princeton ; 
The Need and Use of Getting Irish Literature into the English 
Tongue, an address by Stopford A. Brooke to the Irish Literary 
Society (Fisher Unwin) ; Professor T. K. Abbott’s Reply to Mr. 
Supple’s and other Criticisms (Longmans & Co.); The Case against 
Disestablishment, by the Rev. William Odom (“ Home Words”) ; 
A Short History of the Lives of Bombay Opium-Eaters, by 
Rustom Prestanji Jeh angir (Bombay : Marzban), illustrated with 
photographs of healthy, robust opium-smokers; Conference of 
Friends on the Home Rule Question, held by Unionist members 
of the Society of Friends, April 21st, 1893, with facsimile letter 
written in 1704 by William Edmondson, the “St. Patrick of 
Quakerism ” (Simpkin & Co.); Early Charters, translated into 
English, with notes, by the Rev. W. Done Bushell (Cambridge : 
Macmillan & Bowes); <Abridgments of Specifications, Patents, 
Class 134, for 1877-1883 (Patent Office Sale Branch) ; Stix Years’ 
Work, a Review of Legislation and Administration of Lord 
Salisbury’s Government, 1886-1892 (Conservative Central Office); 
20: a volume of Story and Song, by Robert Overton, new edition 
(Drane) ; the new volume of Little Folks, an illustrated magazine 
for the young (Cassell & Co.); Railway Map of England and 
Wales (John Heywood), a cheap and clearly-printed map, to a 
scale of nineteen miles to one inch; Reports of the National 
Life-Boat Institution on Competitive Trials at Montrose with 
various types of “ Pulling Life-Boats”; and the annual Report 
of the united Committee for the prevention of the demoralization 
of Native Races by the Liquor Traffic. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS, are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Admission daily One Shilling. 


MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY OF FIREWORKS 
By Messrs. C. T. BROCK & CO., 
On August BANK HOLIDAY, and also on Thursday and Saturday at 5.45. 


uD 
UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND.—The PROFESSOR- 
SHIP of MIDWIFERY in the QUEEN'S COLLEGE, BELFAST, having become 
CANT, Candidates for that office are requested to forward their testimonials to the 
Uno ous SecReTARY, Dublin Castle, on or before the 2ist day of August, 1893, in order that the 
ay be to His Exe y the Lord Lieutenant. 
whe Candidate whe may be selected tor the Proiessorship will hold office for a period not 


ven seu 
lin Castle, July 28, 1893. 


Quurcu CONGRESS, BIRMINGHAM. 


HOME MISSIONS of the CHURCH of ENGLAND.— 
CURATES SOCIETY. The SECRETARYSHIP of this SOCIETY 


may be obtaii 
Embankment, Loudon, W 


GTEAM YACHT for SALE or HIRE, suitable for River 


the Ker. Dr. yt. 


Work, 36 ft. long x 9 ft. beam. She bas excellent engi asaloon capable of seating 
lee ping accommodation, and a liberal to W. South- 
ad. 


SHIPPING, 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
coLonbe. above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, rey 
Managers... { TxDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. } Fenchurch’ Avenue, London, 


ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISES 


By the Steamships Phy —~ real 3,547 tons register, and “ GARONNE,” 3,876 tons 
register, leaving London as under 


For WORWAY. 
August 3, for 24 days. August 3 for 15 days. 
Calling at Leith two s later, 
The steamers will be navigated through the“ Inner —i.e. inside the fri 
off the coast of Norway thus securing smooth water, and vill visit some of the 
For SICILY, _ oe, the LEVANT and CRIMEA, 
leaving September 2, for 46 days. 
the MEDITERRANEAN, 
leaving September 12, for 31 days. 
For MADEIRA, TENERIFFE, WEST — AZORES, &e. 
leaving November 22, for 65 da: 
The Steamers are fitted with electric light, electric hee hot and cold baths, &e, 
Managers . F. Green & Co., and Offices, ee Avenue, 


- Anderson, & Co. Lon 
apply to the later at 5 Fenchureh Avenue, E.C.,or to the West-End 
FA INV ALIUS. —A List ot MEDICAL MEN in all 
to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving fe full particulars ané 
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INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 
ROYAL EXOHANGE ASSURANCE, 
FUNDS........ £4,000 CLAIMS PAID £36,000,000, 


FIRE. SEA. ANNUITIES. 
FOR THE LATEST’ DEVELOPMENTS OF LIFE ASSURANCE CONSULT 
THE PROSPECTUS OF THE CORPORATION. 
Full particulars on application to 
CHIEF OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


IMPERIAL InsuURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1803 —1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000, Total Funds, £1,600,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. Founpep 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


8um Insured in 1892, £391,800,000. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,700,000. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, 24,600,000, 
Paidin Claims, £8,800,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOE,. 
Esr. 1835, 


All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICIES, 
Combining Life Assurance at Minimum Cost with provision for old age. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, B.C. 


BANK of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1561.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government, 
Head Office—| Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 


ital Paid-up £900,000 
Fund (Invested in 


This Bank crants drafts on all it prenshen end agencies, and transacts every description 
of business connected wi th New Zealand, A and Fiji, on the most favour- 
rms. 
The London Office receives fixed deposits of £50, and upwards, rates and particulars of 
ascertained on application. 


H. B, MACNAB, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BANK, Southampton Bldgs., Chan Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS, Fepayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURKENT ACCOUNTS, on 
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SAVINGS MENT. For the Sneouragement of the bank receives smal? 


‘ACK, prin post free. 
FRANCIS: RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


“CELLULAR AERTEX 


UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 
Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the combined with freedom from the 
dangers of chil! an cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, = Merino, and mixtures of these. 
“THIS I8 THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” —The Lancet, 
Titustrated Price-Lasi of full rome of Velluiar Goods, for Men, Women, and Children, 
with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
BOBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDHE, B.C. 
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ST. MARYS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 


The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on October 2, with an Introductory 
by Mr. LANE, FRCS. The ANNUAL DINNER will be held ox 
‘ridber's, at the Métropole. Mr. H. W. PAGE, F-R.C.S., in the Chair. 


ddress at 
ednesday, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Setee 100.} Hl be awarded by Examination on September 25 and 26. 


[* Two of which are specially open to Students from Oxford and Cambridge.) 
fumerous CLASS PRIZES and SCHOLARSHIPS are given by competition at the end of 
Le year: there are, moreover, annually Sixteen Resident Medical and Surgical 
Appointments in the Hospital, open to Students without ay or charge. Shere! is U4 
bse = teaching by the Physicians and Surgeons. Frequent Classes are also y the 
Surgical, and Obstetric Tutors. The School -~ complete pre; 
Residential Coll is at present at 33 35 Westbourne Terrace, W 


H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES last D ber laid the Foundation Stone of the 
CLARENCE MEMORIAL WING. 
The New Buildings will contain 
() A NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 
(2) LYING-IN WARDS for the reception of Lying-in Women as In-Patiente. 
(@) A RESIDENTIAL COl.LEGE for pes Mfficers end Students. The latter will 
then be close to their work and more directly er the influence of the Medical School. 
(4) ADDITIONAL SPECIAL WARDS. 
(5) A NURSES’ HOME. 
This will add 100 beds to the Hospital, making 38! in all, at an estimated cost of £100,000, 
The prospectus may be had on application to Mr. F. H. MADDEN, the School Secretary. 
G. P. FIELD, Dean, 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub- Dean. 


(THE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


The WINTER SESSION will commence on Monday, October 2. 

The Hospital is the largest genera! Hospital in the Magiom, ond contains nearly 800 beds, 
Number of in-patients last year. 10.070 ; out-patients, 112,962 ; ‘accidents, 12,425, 

os operations daily. Major operations in 1892, 1,358, 

APPOINTMENTS. Forty qualified Resident are made Dressers, 
Clinical, Post-mortem Clerks, and Meternity A very three —— 
All appointments are free. Holders of resident capolaimente are also poovlded free boa 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.— Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value £75 -¥ 
£50, and two Buxton Scholarships, La £30 and £20, will be offered for competition at the 
endof 8 to ne’ Schol ips and Prizes are given annually. 

PRICE SCHOLARSHIPS. = he, on £5,000 will be offered shortly. 

FEES.—120 Guineas in one payment, or 130 A+ — ~ by instalments, A reduction of 
15 Guineas is allowed to the Sons o! ef ¢ 

Luncheons or Dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the Students’ Club. The 
Students’ Clubs Union, embracing all the Scientific, Rectal and Athleti= Clubs. are available 
= all Students. The Clubs Union Ground at Lower Edmonton has lately been opened. 
District, East London, and South-Eastern Railway 
Stations are to the" Hospital and College. 

For further information apply, pervonally or by letter to 
Mile End, E. UNRO SCOTT, Warden, 


QT. JOHN’S FOUNDATION SCHOOL, 
LEATHERHEAD. 
Head- Master—Rev. A. F. RUTTY, M.A. 
This School is open to the Sons of Clergymen and Laymen. FOUNDATIONERS (Sons 
of Clerg+ men) are elected twice a year in June and Decemher. 
SUPPLEMENTARY FOUNDATIONERS (Sons of Creme), and NON-FOUNDA- 
TIONERS (Sons of Clergymen or Laymen), can be admitted at any Term. 
FEES :— 
Supplemen: Foundationers 39 Guineas per ann 
Non. (Sons of Clergymen)... 4 


(Sons of Laymen) . 


Applications ‘elther of the should be made to the ‘Becretary, Rev. SUTTON 
_Applications for Non-Foundationers should be made to the HeAD-MASTER at the School. 
J BRINSMEAD & SONS 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 

Are for Sale. Hire, and on the Three Years’ Systems. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & 8ONS. Temporary Address—104 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


PaTTERSON, 
Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, &c. 
BAUER & CO.’8 ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guineas upwards. 


HOTELS, 
[LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL 


pe a Sea Frontage and open Surro' Seven Lawn Tennis Courts. Large 
ing Bath. New Lounge Hall. 250 ff of 


BRIGHTON. : — BEDFORD HOTEL. Old Established. 


ite West Pier. 8 ffee and Readin, 
Sea-water service. Excellent wines. Moderate tariff. Light 
in all room: GEO. HECKFORD, Manager. 


BOOKS, &c. 
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ESTABLISHED 1810. 


IMPORTANT BONUS STATEMENT 


“An aggregate return will thus be made to 
Participating Policyholders of an amount actually 
in excess of all loadings charged in the premiums 
for expenses, profits and contingencies.” 

Vide Press. 


The proof of this statement will be supplied on application to 
the Actuary. 


LARGE CASH BONUSES 


IMPROVED BUSINESS FACILITIES 


AND 


IMMEDIATE SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Apply also for the NEW PROSPECTUS for the current year, 
and for Proposal Forms and Information as to all classes of 


Assurance to 
HARRIS C, L. SAUNDERS, 


General Manager. 
63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, ayp PUBLISHERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD, 

Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 

A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED—Telegraphic Address: Bookuen, 

140 STRAND, W.C., anv 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


BERNARD QUARITCH’S 
MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE 
OF RARE OLD BOOKS 
AND VALUABLE MODERN WORKS, 
AT REDUCED PRICES, 
May be had post free for SIX PENNY STAMPS. 


BERNARD MONTHLY LISTS are sent gratis to 
BOOK-BU YERS in all puet the globe. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 187 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


New Vol. of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s POPULAR 2s. & 2s. 6d. SERIES, 
Now ready, POPULAR EDITION, fep. 8vo. vo pictorial cover, 2s. ; 
or, limp red cloth, 2s. 


The NEW RECTOR. J. Weyman, 
Author of “ The House of the Wolf” &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW VOLUME EDITED BY VAL C. PRINSEP, 4a4- 
Ready this day, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The STORY of ABIBAL the TSOURIAN. 


Translated from the Phenician by Eowarp Love. Lester. Preceded by 
an Account of the Finding of the Manuscript by Emity WarTson, nied 
by Vai Paneer, Avther of “ Virginie,” 


LONDON ; SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
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The Saturday Review. 


[August 5, 1893. 


BAEDEKER'S TOURIST GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, Panoramas, and Views, 
12mo. cloth. 
GREECE. 10s. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 10s. 

LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS. 6s, 

BELGIUM AND HOLLAND, 6s. 

THE RHINE. 7s. 

NORTHERN GERMANY 

SOUTHERN GERMANY, SKUSTRIA, HUNGARY, AND 
TRANSYLVANIA 

THE EASTERN “ALES, 4 

NORTHERN ITALY. 8s, 

CENTRAL ITALY AND ROME. 6s, 

paste SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY. 6s, 

NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 10s. 

NORTHERN FRANCE. 7s. 

SOUTHERN FRANCE. 9s. 

PARIS AND ITS 6s, 

SWITZERLAND. 

LOWER EGYPT. 

PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 20s. 

UNITED STATES. 12s. 

THER TRAVELLER'S MANUAL OF CONVERSATION IN 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, and ITALIAN. 3s. 

CONVERSATION DICTIONARY IN FOUR LANGUAGES : 
English, French, German, and Italian. 3s. 


THE THOROUGH GUIDE SERIES. 


Illastrated with numerous Maps and Plans. 
Edited by M. J. B. BADDELEY, B.A., and C. S. WARD, M.A. 


THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 5s. 

SCOTLAND. Part I. The Highlands. 7s. 

SCOTLAND. Part II. Northern Highlands. 3s. 6d. 
SCOTLAND. Part III. The Lowlands, 4. 

NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL, 3s. 6d. 
SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 4s. 
THE PEAK DISTRICT. 3s. 

THE EASTERN COUNTIES. 3s, 6d 

NORTH WALES. 5s, Part I. 3s.; Part II., 2s. 6d. 
SOUTH WALES. 3s. 6d. 

IRELAND. Part I. Northern Counties. 
IRELAND. Part II. Southern Countier. 

SURREY AND SUSSEX, including Tunbridge Wells. 3s. 6d. 
YORKSHIRE. Part I. (East). 3s. 

YORKSHIRE. Part Il. (West). 33. 6d. 

ORKNEY AND SHETLAND. ls. 


MADEIRA : its Climate and Scenery. A Handbook for Invalids 
Tikes Yares With Plan and Maps. Third 


DULAU & CO., 87 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 934, AUGUST 1893. Qs. 6d. 
OonTENTS: 
AT THE GREEN DRAGON. By Beatrice HARRADEN. 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICA CUP: INTERNATIONAL YACHT- 
RACING. By R. Jope-Siape. 


RUSSIAN PROGRESS IN MANCHURIA, 

A FRENCH STUDY OF BURNS. 

IN ORCADIA. 

EARLSOOURT. Chaps. XXVIIL-XXXI. 

AMONG FRENCH CATHEDRALS, By the Hon. Lady Srarrorp Norrucore. 
fONTINALIS IN SCOTLAND. By C. Stem. 

PRIEST-RIDDEN IRELAND. 

NEW BOOKS, 

THE INDIAN CURRENCY COMMISSION. 

THE COUP D'ETAT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


AUGUST, 1893. 


INDIA BETWEEN TWO FIRES. By the Hon. Grorcr N. Curzon, M.P. 

“THE CRISIS IN INDO-CHINA. By Demernivs C. 

EVOLUTION IN PROFESSOR HUXLEY. By Professor St. GEORGE MIVART. 
THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION. By Professor Manarry. 

“MY STAY IN THE HIGHLANDS.’ By Lapy CaTuzaixe MILNES GASKELL. 
RECENT SCIENCE. By Prixce Kroporkiy. 

PUBLIC PLAYGROUNDS FOR CHILDREN. By the Right Hon. the EARL OF MEATH. 


THE ABSE GREGOIRE AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By the Hon. 
‘THE POETRY OF D. G. ROSSETTI. By W. Basit Worsrop. 

AN OPEN LETTER TO LORD MEATH. By Bishop FirzgeRaup. 

ESOTERIC BUDDHISM: A REJOINDER. By Professor MAX MULLER. 
OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. By Colonel 
AN eee Bg THE CAREER OF THE REV. LUKE TREMAIN. By the 


* HOW LONG, 0 LORD, HOW LONG?” By W. H. WILKINs. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., LTD. 
‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent nt by post at following rates 
‘vance 


Any part of the United Kingdom. 
£1 8 2 
All other parte of the World 110 6 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


MACMILLAN & C0."8 NEW BOOKS. 


COACHING DAYS and COACHING WAYS. 


By W. OvrraM TRIsTRAM. With 200 Illustrations by Hrgh Thomson and 
Herbert Railton. New Edition, uniform with “Cranford.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 ~~ Be mn 30s. net. 

GUARDIAN.—* It fa just the right companion for an English ho!iday.” 


SOME FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS of a 


HAPPY LIFE. By MAanrtaAnne NorntH. Edited by her Sister, Mrs. J. A. 
SyMonDs. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
ATHENZUM.—* The joyousness, the gaiety, the drollery, too, of the book are 
—_——. In wit and liveliness it certainly surpasses the first series of Recollec- 
tions, A more charming volume of travel it wouid be impossible to name.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


RECOLLECTIONS of a HAPPY LIFE: 


being the Autobiography of MARIANNE NortH. Edited by her Sister, Mrs, 
oo. Symonps. With Portraits. Second Edition. 2 vols. extra crown 8yo, 
17s. net. 

SPECTATOR.— The record, as it stands, is interesting to every class of reader. 
Miss North’s powers of description are not confined to her brush alone, and some 
of the descriptive work of her pen is of a very high merit. She wrote always with 
a clear conciseness, with a very full power of expression, and with an abundance of 
quiet hamour.” 

TIMES.—* A book which will delight and entertain many readers.” 


SOME HINTS on LEARNING to DRAW. 


By G. W. C. Hutcuixson, Art Master at Clifton College. With Illustrations 
4 Sir F. Leighton, Bart., P.R.A., Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A., G. EB. Watts, 
R.A., and other Artists. Super- royal 8vo, 8s. 6d, 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.—* Starting from the very elements of perspective 
he ends with the life school, and he touches by the way on freehand drawing, 
drawing from the cast, reproductions in pen and ink, and painting in monochrome. 
On all these topics he is suggestive and helpful without pretending to exhaust 
them.” 


MANY INVENTIONS. By Rupyarp Kirrine. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
TIMES.—“ Mr. Kipling’s volume is fully equal to anything he has done. Ex- 
hibiting unimpaired all his characteristic excellences, it is remarkable for @ wiaer 
choice of topic. This may fairly be taken as a sign of ripening powers.” 


PIETRO GHISLERI. By F. Marron Craw- 


FORD. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 
SPECTATOR.—“ There can be no doubt whatever that Mr. Marion Crawford's 
‘ Pietro Ghisleri’ takes a very high place among the novels of the year.” 
ATHENZUM.—* There are no dull pages in this elaborate and engrossing 
study of contemporary manners and morals.” 
SPEAKER.—* Mr. Crawford is an artist, and a great one, and he has been 
brilliantly successful in a task in which ninety-nine out of every hundred writers 


would have failed.” 
NEW VOLUMES OF 
MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


THE WITCH of PRAGUE: a Fantastic Tale. 


By F. Marion CrawForD, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE THREE FATES. 


CrawrorpD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE HEIR PRESUMPTIVE and the HEIR 


APPARENT. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ANNUAL SUMMARIES. Reprinted from 


the Times. Vol. I, 1851-1875. Vol. II. 1876-1892, Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, each. 


By F. Marion 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. 


“ Mrs, Wood has certainly an art of novel-writing which no rival possesses in the 
same degree or kind. It*is not, we fancy, a common experience for anyone to leave 
one of these novels unfinished.” —Spectator. 


BETWEEN ONE AND TWO MILLION COPIES OF 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS 


Have been sold since publication. 


Each Novel of this favourite Author can be had separately, well printed 
on good paper and neatly bound, price 3s, 6d. 


EAST LYNNE. Two Hundred and Seventy-fifth Thousand, 


THE CHANNINGS. ANNE HEREFORD. 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. | DENE HOLLOW. 


THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 
LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 
VERNER’S PRIDE, 

ROLAND YORKE. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. First Series, 
MILDRED ARKELL. 

8ST. MARTIN'S EVE. 

TREVLYN HOLD. 

GEORGE CANTERBURY’'S WILL. 
THE RED COURT FARM. 
WITHIN THE MAZE. 

ELSTER’S FOLLY. 

LADY ADELAIDE. 

OSWALD CRAY. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. Second Series. 


EDINA. 

A LIFE'S SECRET. 
COURT NETHERLEIGH. 
LADY GRACE. 

BESSY RANE, 
PARKWATER, 

THE UNHOLY WISH, THE FOGGY 
NIGHT AT OFFORD, &c. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third Series. 
THE MASTER OF GREYLANDS. 

ORVILLE COLLEGE, 

POMEROY ABBEY. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fourth Series, 
ADAM GRAINGER. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fifth Series, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S TOURIST LIST. 


New Catalogue of best Maps and Guides pera Tourists, English and Foreign, 


sent free on ee 


TWO-SHILLING TOL TOURIST GUIDES. 


Fep. 8vo. limp cloth, with Maps and Plans, 
Just ready, Sixth Edition, Revised and partly Rewritten. 


ROUND ABOUT LONDON: Historical, Archxol 


Architectural, and Picturesque Notes for Tourists within a Circle of 
Miles. By W. J. Loris, Autuor of “ A History of London” &c, 23, 


The Series embraces in addition to the above :— 


BEDFORDSHIRE. HERTFORDSHIRE. 
BERKSHIRE. KENT. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. NORFOLK. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. SOMERSETSHIRE. 
CORNWALL. SUFFOLK. 
DERBYSHIRE. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

N, § . WILTSHIKE. 
DORSETSHIRE. WORCESTERSHIRE. 
ENGLISH LAKES. WYE (THE). 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. YORKSHIRE (E. & N.) 
HAMPSHIRE. YORKSHIRE (WEST). 


* For the pedestrian, horseman, and bicyclist, a handy pocket guide is almost indispensable. 
Mr. as d the correctly. and, as far as we can judge. has made most 
creditable provision. Nothing can be more convenient than the volumes of this little two- 
shilling county reries ; the type, though closely printed, is clear, and they are nearly as light 
and twice as portable asa fairly filled cigar case."’—Sat 


- JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, with Maps, &c. 
Just ready, Ninth and Cheaper Edition, Revised. 


ENGLISH LAKES. — JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL 
GUIDE to the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. BEidited by the Rev. H. b. 
RAwnstey, M.A., Vicar of Crosthwaite, and Tuomas BakEWELL, of 
Keswick. With 8 Maps and 3 Panoramic Views. 6s. 

The Series embraces in addition to the above :— 


The ISLE of WIGHT. Fifth Edition, with 2 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
NORTH WALES. Fourth Edition, with 2 Maps, 6s. 6d. 


NORTH WALES. Smaller Guide. Third Edition, with 3 Maps, 
price 3s. td 


The ISLE of MAN. Third Edition, with Map, 5s. 
CARLISLE, GILSLAND, The ROMAN WALL, &c. With 


Map, 5s. 
“ The special merit of these Handbooks is their trustworthiness. Mr. Rng me has 
visited every place described, and travelled by every route d,and h 
viewed things as a practical guide should view them. Ilis diyections to the podeeteion are 80 
minute and clear that it is hardly possible to go wrong, and his advice as to what to see, and 
what to avoid, is always worth attention.""— Academy. 


STANFORD'S TOURIST MAPS. 
EEUROPE.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE MAP, showing 


the Railways, &c. Scale, 105 miles toan inch ; size, 33 in. by 50. Coloured 
and mounted in case, 10s. 


CENTRAL EUROPE.—DAVIES’S MAP, containing all 
the Railways and Stations. Roads, Rivers, and Chief Mountain Ranges 
ae Se. Scale, 24 miles to an inch ; size, 47 in. by 38. Mounted 


BRITISH ISLES.—DAVIES’S NEW RAILWAY MAP 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S LONDON 
ATLAS RAILWAY and STATION MAP. Scale, 10 miles to an inch ; size, 
40 in. by 48. Col d and ted in case, 12s, 6d. The Four Sheets can 
also be had soparately—eize of each, 22 in, by 26. Coloured and mounted in 
case, each 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE 
MAP. With the Railways very clearly delineated. Scale, 15 miles to an 
inch ; size, 32 in. by 28. Coloured and mounted in case, 7s. 6d. 

MAP. 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. — TOURIST’S 


With all the Roads and Paths marked and Heights given. Scale, 1 inch toa 
mile; size, 27 in. by 32. Price, with Roads and Lakes Coloured, foided in 
case, 2s. 6d.; full coloured, 4s. 6d, ; mounted in case, 7s, 6d. 


ISLE of WIGHT.—TOURIST’S MAP. Scale, 1 in. toa 
mile ; size, 27 in, by 21; and descriptive VISITORS GUIDE. Folded, plain, 
1s.; coloured, 1s. 6d. ; mounted, 3a, 6d. 


NORTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP. Scale, 3 miles to 
54 in. and ~~ VisSITOR’S GUIDE. Folded, 


SOUTH WALES. TOURISTS MAP. Scale, 3} miles 
to an inch; size, 34 in. by 27; and descriptive VISITOR'S GUIDK, Folded, 
plain, 1s. 6d.; coloured, 2s.; mounted, 5s. 


LONDON.—COLLINS’S STANDARD MAP. Scale, 4 in. 


toa mile ; size, 344 in. by 27. With an Illustrated GUIDE, Coloured, in case, 
1s. ; i size, 344 in. by 344, and full coloured, Is, 6d.; mounted, 
3s, 


LONDON.—DAVIES’S BRITISH METROPOLIS. Scale, 


3 in, to a mile; size, 36 in. by Be | Coloured and mounted in case, 7s. 6d. ; 
or with continuation south beyond the Crystel Palace, 11s, Other 
Maps at 8s. and 5s. 6d 


LONDON.—MAP of the ENVIRONS of LONDON, 


including Twenty-five Miles from the Metropolis. Scale, } of an inch toa 
mile; size, 36in. by 35, Mounted in case, 10s, Other Maps at 8s., 5s, 6d., 
8s., 28. 6d., 1s, 6d., or 1s. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 anp 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


lay Kevicew. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO0.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE REFUGEES: 


A Tale of Two Continents, 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 
Author of “Micah Clarke” &c. 


ATHENZUM.—* Outside the pages of ‘Monte Cristo’ there never were such 
hair's-breadth escapes or such marvellous coiccidences.” 

SPEAKER,—“ In ‘The Refugees’ Mr. Doyle has added another triumph to those 
already secured by his pen, and has given us an historical novel of surprising 
brilliancy and interest.” 

MORNING POST.—“ A tale of adventure, full of marvels such as it would be 
more than difficult to surpass.” 


Mr. James Payn, in the JLLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—**‘ The 
reanimates the Oourt of Louis X1V. Its movement and colour, seen through the 
mist of years, is marvellous.” 

SPECTATOR.—“ A masterly work...... It is not every year, oreven every decade, 
which produces one historical novel of such qvality as this story.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“* The Refugees’ is a charming contribution to an 
admirable kind of literature.” 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY—New Volume. 


Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G. and A. E. T. WATSON. 


SWIMMING. By Arcuipatp and 


WILLIAM Henry, Hon. Secs. of the Life-faving Society. With 13 Plates and: 
106 Illustrations in the Text by S. T. Dadd, and from Photographs by: 
G. Mitchell. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
“At last swimmers have a standard work of referer.ce—complete, reliable, and 
brimming over with information.” —Anglish Sports, 


CABINET EDITION OF GARDINER'S “GREAT CIVIL WAR.” 


HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. By R. Garprxer, M.A., Hon. LL.D. Edinburgh ; Ph.D. 
Gittingen; Fellow of Merton College, Honorary Student of Christ Church, 
Fellow of "King’s College, London. Canrner Eprrion. With New Preface. 
In 4 Monthly Vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. [ Vols. J. and 11, now ready. 


A SHORT HISTORY of IRELAND, from 


the Earliest Times to 1608. By P. W. Jovcr, LL.D., Author of « Trish Names- 
of Places,” “ Old Celtic Romances,” &c. Crown 8y0. 10s, 6d. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, WITH NEW APPENDIX. 


The RUINED CITIES of MASHONALAND: 


being a Record of Excavation and Exploration in 1891. By J. THEoporE 
Bent, F.S.A., F.R.G.8, With a Chapter on the Orientation and Mensura- 
tion of the Temples, by R.M.W.Swax. With Map, 13 Plates, and 104 


lilustrationsin the Text, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
of HALF-A- 


FISHING EXPERIENCES 
By Major F. 


CENTURY, with Instructions in the Use of the Fast Reel. 
Hopxkiss. Illustrated by the Author. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d, 


“There ought to be a hearty laugh for a)l readers upon nearly every page of this- 
ebook, and there is not a paragraph which can honestly be described as dull. Wher. 
a man has been wielding the fishing-rod for fifty years........ yet puts his experi- 


ences into 225 pages, the reader may be pretty sure that the interest will be 


sustained,”’— Field, 


MADOC: an Essay on the Discovery of America 
by Madoc ap Owen Gwynedd in the Twelfth Century. By Tuomas 
SrepHens, Author of “The Literature of the Kymry.” Edited by LtywakeH 
KEYNOLDS, B.A, Oxon, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The SEVEN CITIES of the DEAD; and 


other Poems, Lyric*, and Sonnets, By Sir Jonny Croker Barrow, Bart., 
Author of “ The Vallev of Tears,” “Towards the Truth,” * Mary of Naza- 
reth,” &c. Fep. 8vo. 5s, 


THE SILVER LIBRARY—Five New Volumes. 
ERIC BRIGHTEYES: a Romance founded 


on the Icelandic Sagas. By H. Riper Hacearp, Author of “ KingSolemon's 
Mines,” “She,” “Allan Quatermain,” &c. With 17 Plates and 34 Illustra- 
tions in the Text by Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


COUNTRY PLEASURES: the Chronicle of 


a Year chiefly in a Garden. By Grorcze Munen. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MYTHS and MARVELS of ASTRONOMY. 


By R. A. Procror. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


NATURE STUDIES. By R. A. Procror,. 


Grant ALLEN, A. WILS0N, T. and E.CLopp. Crown Svo. 3s, éd, 


CUSTOM and MYTH. By Anprew Lane, 


M.A. With 15 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “DORRIE.” 


SWEETHEART GWEN: a Welsh Idyll. By 
TrrEBuck, Author of “Dorrie” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“A quaint and original story ..The story of Mark's life st the Welsh farm is 
a very real and faithful ahaa ay and picture, singulerly vivid, and full of | 
humorous incidents and éescriptions. Tbe book is unique—not to be classed, 
not easily to be described ; but it is as original in manner and matter as it is fresh 
and Scotsman. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & co. 


Sole Agent for the Ordnance Survey Maps in England and Wales. 


NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16ru STREET. 7 
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CAMBRIDGH UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Now ready, pp. i-xii and 1-412, with New Indexed Atlas, small demy 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d., and in leather 


bindings. 
THE CAMBRIDGE - COMPANION to the BIBLE: a New Collection of Popular Articles on 


the the Bible, together with full Indexes, a Glossary of Bible Words, a Concordance, and a New Series of Maps, prepared under the 
General Baitorship of LUMBY. DD., Scholars. 


Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, with the assistance of Eminent 
NOW READY. 


THE CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ BIBLE. Containing the Cambridge Companion to the 


Bible, bound with Cambridge Reference Bibles. 
ee ee ase Se is a thoroughly representative work. | really distinguished band of fellow-workers...... Of the excellence of the 
An enumeration of the names of the principal contributors will show that the | work it is impossible to speak too highly. We have seen so much good 
‘best ability in Cambridge Ay nek ee i oe nae Be and Dr. Lumby, who is | materia! compressed into so small a space, and the volume is worthy of the distin- 
the general editor, must be congratulated on having secured the co-operation of a | guished band of Cam Cambridge scholars who have produced it,”—Guardian. 
*,* Full Prospectuses and Price Lists may be had of all Booksellers. 


PHILOCALIA of ORIGEN. The Text Revised, with a Critical Introduction and Indices. 


By J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, B.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net ; paper, 7s, net. 


TEXTS and STUDIES: Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature. Text edited by 


J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, B.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity. 


Vol. II. No. 3. APOCRYPHA ANECDOTA: a col- | Vol. III. No. 1. THE RULES of TYCONIUS: freshly 


lection of Thirteen Apocryphal Books and Fragments, now first edited from the MSS., with an examination of his witness to 
Fdited from MSS. oy Dean, and Divinity the Old Latin Version. By F. C. Burxirt, M.A. Trinity 
Lecturer of King’s College, Cambridge. 63. net. [Now ready. College. (Jn the press. 


NOW READY. VOL. Il. OF TODHUNTER'S “HISTORY OF THE THEORY OF ELASTICITY.” 


ELASTICITY, HISTORY of the THEORY of, and of the STRENGTH of MATERIALS, 


from GALILEI tothe PRESENT TIME. By the late 1 TODHUNTER, Sc.D., F.R.S. Edited and Completed by Professor KARL PEARSON, M.A. 
Vol. L GALILEI to SAINT-VENANT. 1639-1850, Demy 8vo, 25s. Vol Il. SAINT-VENANT to LORD KELVIN (Sir William Thomson). 
Demy 8vo. in 2 Parte, 30s, 
Now ready, VOL. Il. OF LOVE'S “ ELASTICITY.” 


A TREATISE on the MATHEMATICAL THEORY of ELASTICITY. By A. E. H. Love, 


M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 2 vols. demy 8vo. Vol. 12s. Vol. IL. 128 


A TREATISE on the THEORY of FUNCTIONS of a COMPLEX VARIABLE. By 


A. R. FORSYTH, &c.D., F.B.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 


THE STANFORD DICTIONARY of ANGLICISED WORDS and PHRASES. Edited for 
the Syndics of the University a A. M. FENNELL, D.Litt., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridg2; Editor of “Pindar.” Demy 4to. pp. xvi x 826, 
Half-buckram, 81s. 6d. ; balf-morocco, 42s. 

PINDAR —OLYMPIAN and PYTHIAN ODES. New Edition. With Notes, Explanatory 


and Critical, Introductions and Introductory Essays. Edited by C. A. M. FENNELL, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 9s. [Nearly ready. 


PINDAR.—The ISTHMIAN and NEMEAN ODES. By the same Editor. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
THE SCIENCE of INTERNATIONAL LAW, being a General Sketch of the Historic Basis 


of the Rules observed by States in their Normal and Abnormal Relations in the Past and Present. By THOMAS ALFRED WALKER, M.A., LL.M., of the 
Middle Temple, Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, sometime Lightfoot Scholar and Senior Whewel! Scholar for International Law. Demy 8vo. 183. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION PAPERS. Vol. XXII. Containing Papers 


for the Year 1892-93. to. cloth, 15s. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS for ENTRANCE and MINOR SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHI- 


BITIONS in the COLLEGES of the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. 
PART VII. MATHEMATICS. September, 1892—April, 1893. 1s. 6d. 
PART VIII. NATURAL SCIENCES. December, 1892—April, 1893. 1s. 6d. 
PART IX. OLASSIOS, HEBREW, MEDIAVAL and MODERN LANGUAGES, LAW, and HISTORY. September, 1892—April, 1893. 2s, 


NEW VOLUMES OF 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. * 


General Editor: J. J. 8S. PEROWNE,YD.D., Bishop of Worcester. eS" 
THE BOOKS of EZRA and NEHEMIAH.| THE EPISTLES to the COLOSSIANS and 
« Commentary on Nebowia ie quite the best work ov PRILEMOM. By the Rev. H.0.@, Movrs, M.A. 
these books accessible to the English reader.” —Guardiun. 


NEW ‘VOLUME OF 


THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS & COLLEGES. 


Prepared under the direction of the Rev. J, ARMITAGE ROBINSON, B.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity, as General Editor. 


THE BOOK of REVELATION. Edited by the late Rev. W. H. Srmcox, M.A. 5s. 


(Nearly ready. 
PITT PRESS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


-€UCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY.) By W.W. Taxon, wa, 6 


By H. M. Tarion, Fellow and formerly Tator of Trinity Oollege, SOLUTIONS of the EXAMPLES the 


L-IL, 1s.6d.; Books is. 6d. ; 1s. 6d.; 
ELEMENTS of STATICS and DYNAMICS. By 8. Lowey, M.A. late 
Books 1.-IV. inone volume, 88.; Books 1.-VI., in oue volume, 4s. __ Fellow of Sidney Sussex Colle ’ (Wearly ready, 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 
HERODOTUS. BOOKS VIII. and IX. Com-| PLAUTUS—EPIDICUS. With Introduction 


and Map, by E. S. M.A., late by J. H. M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 

Emmanuel bridge. early 

XENOPHON ’S ANABASIS. BOOKS I. and| ARISTOPHANES—VESPAE. With Intro- 


‘London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, Ave Maria Lane. 
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